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Summer Schools 


at 


Cornell University 


July 11 to August 19, 1932 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers are 
offered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School of 

siology, the New York State Summer 

Session in the Colleges of Agriculture 

and Home Economics. 

Special facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Education 


July 6-August 16, 1932 


The Psychology of Mentally Deficient, 
Retarded, and Psychopathic Children 


Course for School Psychologists and 
Special Class Teachers 


Lectures, clinics, demonstration classes for 
the study of the methods of training given 
by Professor Walter F. Dearborn, with the 
codperation of Dr. Ransom A. Greene, 
Superintendent of the Walter E. Fernald 
State School, Waverley, Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, Chief of Staff, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, and of other specialists in this field. 


For information concerning this course and 
other courses in Education and related sub- 
jects, address the 


Secretary of the Summer School 


Harvard University 
R University Hall 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Residential Summer School (co- 
educational) in the heart of 
French Canada. Old-Country 
French staff. Only French 

Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced. Certificate or College Credit. 
French entertainments, sight-seeing, sports, 


spoken. 


ete. 

Fee $140, Board and Tuition, June 27- 
July 30. Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 














University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 
July 5-August 13 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for men 
and women in Education, Educational Psy- 
chology, Commerce, Fine Arts, and all college 
subjects. Complete Demonstration School. 


Full descriptive bulletin sent on request 
Address Summer School Registrar 








University of Pitts- 
burgh summer courses 
meet certificate require- 
ments, count for credit 
toward graduate and 
undergraduate degrees, 
and present the most 
modern accepted teach- 
ing methods for imme- 
diate classroom work. 
The dates for the six 
weeks session are June 
28 to August 5 and for 
the special two weeks 
sessions June 13 to 
June 24 and August 8 
to August 19. 


Address the Director 
Summer Sessions 
University of Pittsburgh 
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SPECIALIZATIONS OF EDUCATIVE PROCESSES: 


Number 900 


SOME ANTICIPATIONS 


By Professor DAVID SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 


‘‘A PERIOD of economic depression 
amidst a people not suffering from wasting 
social diseases often serves as a fallow year 
for land. Fertility is restored, moisture 
accumulated, and rich crops follow.’’ 

Let us hope that this interpreter of his- 
tory is right in his finding. And, let us 
educators have faith that one or more 
kinds of ‘‘surges of growth’’ may follow 
in our fields the present economically and 
politically fallow years. 

But is it likely that the United States is 
to experience any further great expan- 
sions of education in sheer quantitative 
senses—that is, in numbers at school or 
college, in days of school attendance made, 
in new buildings and equipment, in gath- 
erings of teachers in associations and sum- 
mer schools, in dollars raised by taxation 
or given by philanthropy? Growths in 
these matters will still go on, certainly— 
as they will in settlement of frontier lands, 
the construction of railways, the making 
of steel, the finding of gold deposits, the 
clearing of forests. But in all these areas 


of marvelous past history ‘‘booms’’ will 
probably not reeur or even be paralleled. 

American parents, taxpayers and phi- 
lanthropists have ‘‘bought’’ (or, in com- 





mercial jargon, ‘‘been sold’’) educations 
during the latest five or six decades on 
prodigious scales—all statisties give evi- 
dence of that. But it has been quantity 
rather than quality they have obtained, in 
large part. 

Hence it is here suggested for the con- 
sideration of American educators that our 
present best opportunities to forecast and 
press forward new and upward develop- 
ments of American education are to be 
found in regions of quality rather than 
quantity. 

All observant critics of American collec- 
tive life to-day can show us pronounced 
needs for better school and college educa- 
tions, rather than for just more schooling. 
In fact, if some of our critics had longer 
memories and wider social perceptions 
they could easily harry us with tales of un- 
fulfilled promises—promises made from 
one to five generations ago that more 
schools and more colleges and more monies 
for both would greatly lessen our crime 
and vice and idleness, would give us wise 
and pure political leadership and refined 
culture and self-respecting democracy. 

At any rate, no one will dispute the con- 
tention that upon our already splendid 
quantitative achievements of public and 
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endowed educations, there still remain 
worlds to conquer of qualitative achieve- 
ment—especially when conceived in terms 


of such relatively end functionings or 
social values as widely distributed political 
better self-minis- 


and 


competencies of voters, 


health by women 
cultural 


and 


trations to men 
standards of 


drama 


generally, higher 


utilizations of journals and 


broadeasts, and the other distinguishable 


qualities which are the attributes of a 


people collectively to be approved and 


admired. We must hope, too, that ways 
and means will be found of so improving 
our educations at school or college level 
that in much greater degree than at pres- 
ent they will reduce criminality, give us 
abler leaders in the scores of fields where 
they are now so acutely needed, and open 
clear paths of optimum opportunity to 
voters, parents, 


well-meaning workers, 


self-culturing minds and altruistic spirits. 


II 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
one type of means of improving qualities 
of educations in the future to which in the 
writer’s estimation none of us are giving 

that, namely, of 
some different, 
specializations of teaching and directing 
the total educative 


enough attention 


further, and in eases 


services in range of 
processes. 

It is contended that, judging by results 
in nearly every modern field of human 
work, we are justified in expecting or 
planning for better qualities of education 
only at the price of inereasing specializa- 
tion of service among all those contribut- 
ing to it. 

To the present writer our conferences 
seem to be dodging that probability, even 
or, at any rate, it is not being 
As concomitants to 


necessity 
brought into the open. 
such ignoring of a vital issue, it is con- 
tended that in all our educational writings 
to-day we attach mystical meanings to the 
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term ‘‘education,’’ and that we are tend- 
ing to make excessively abstract such terms 
“*the teacher’’ and ‘‘the child.’’ 

No one of us, of course, likes specializa- 
tion any more than he likes machines or 
armies or storms or policemen or prisons 
or hospitals or oil-wells or large corpora- 
tions or popular resorts or sessions of Con- 
gress—except when such things visibly 
serve his own personal needs for movement 
or wealth or comfort or protection. ‘‘ Yale 
head criticizes over-specialization in the 
training of physicians,’’ is a headline in 
yesterday’s newspaper. 

He would, of course—and his criticism 
will have no more effect than if he criti- 
cized the rising tides. Flexner criticizes 
ad hoc training in our universities. 
ness men criticize specialized training of 
engineers. Customers criticize the depart- 
mental specializations of great emporiums. 
Every member of the intelligentsia of at 
least Great Britain and the United States 
has for a century seemingly viewed with 
alarm mechanical specialization in manu- 
facture. And who of our American lead- 
ers of thought does not deplore regiona! 
and ‘‘money-crop’’ specializations in 
American farming? 

But, in spite of all protest and appre- 
hension, specialization of function pro- 
ceeds like a glacial movement in every field 
of productive service in civilized societies 
—in armies and hospitals, in banking and 
urban religious ministry, in engineering 
scientific research, in literary production 
and moving picture work. As men of per- 
sonal culture and broad scholarship most 
of our recent doctors of philosophy are 
jokes—but large proportions of them are 
fairly effective specialists. The typical 
‘‘realtor’’ is far more of a ‘‘social leader’’ 
than the modern urban physician—partly 
because the latter is so specialized that we, 
his patrons, feel safe in trusting our chil- 
dren to his specialized knowledge and 
techniques. 


Busi 
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Subdivision and intensification of pro- 
ductive functions proceed apace because, 
like gunpowder warfare, ‘‘mechanicaliza- 
tion,’’ peopling of the West, and the 
spread of moving picture entertainment, it 
derives from two sources which, as social 
forees, are still obscure in their collective 
aspects, but which are poignantly real to 
us as persons wherever they directly im- 
pinge on our own personal fortunes and 
comforts. 

One of these is the ever-present demand 
for more or better production of goods— 
largely as judged by the market or our 
employers—in order to have more abun- 
dant resourees ourselves whereby to live; 
and the other is our own desires for com- 
fortable work, short hours, ease of achieve- 
ment. How intensely we of American uni- 
versities now specialize in our work—and 
how we deplore and detest such specializa- 
tions in all other fields than our own! 
And how, as contributors to educational 
theory and policy, more serious than the 
ancient king, we bid the tide to stay its 
course! 

But it would certainly be a foolish stu- 
dent of the social sciences who would 
pretend that modern societies are not pay- 
ing heavy prices for specialization. They 
certainly are—no less than at sundry times 
societies have had to pay heavy prices for 
the introduction of fire or tillage, for the 
building of cities or the expansion of com- 
meree, for the spread of Christianity or 
democracy, for the opening of frontiers or 
the harnessing of steam-power. 

And, as in pursuit of those other things 
of net ultimate good (so far as human 
collective valuations can now judge), let us 
not think that particular societies have not 
at times decayed, or at least disastrously 
retreated, from too much specialization— 
and will again and again. 

Nevertheless, the current moves finally 
in one direction in spite of momentary re- 
turns. He who to-day says of medicine or 
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engineering or California farming or ecol- 
lege teaching or public-school supervision 
that ‘‘specialization has gone too far’’ is 
commonly the victim of wishful thinking. 


He has not opened his eyes to social 
realities. 
Ill 


In every field of human work which is 
steadily yielding to obscure pressures for 
more specialization there are, of course, 


always hosts of possibilities of wrong 
kinds, even self-destructive kinds, of 


specialization. For example, in perhaps 
all early stages of intense evolution in 
specialization, subdivision of primary 
processes unaccompanied by correspond- 
ing specializations in supervisory and ¢o- 
ordinating processes may easily lead to 
disaster. ‘‘Organize, deputize, supervise,’’ 
is a Slogan of late arrival in business. 

Is it a fair inference that subdivisions of 
primary instructional processes in to-day’s 
liberal colleges have run much too far 
ahead of the development of competently 
specialized agencies of coordination and 
supervision—with effects on 
large proportions of students? When a 
genius has built up a great department 
store or army or railway or newspaper his 
‘‘machine’’ often runs well for only a few 
years after his death—not because the 
specializations he developed cease to func- 
tion, but because of failure of coordinating 
powers equivalent to those given by the 
founder’s genius. 

It would certainly be rash to assume 
that most of the forms into which the 
directing services of American education 
have thus far, like Topsy, ‘‘jest growed’’ 
—principalships, supervisorships, superin- 
tendencies, curriculum research bureaus 
and the rest—represent at all sound forms 
of specialization. 

And perhaps for secondary school and 
college educations one of the most wrong, 
even at times seriously destructive, forms 


disastrous 
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of specialization which we have permitted 
because it seemed logical at first and has 
the merit of offering many easy paths to 
follow, is that of subject-matter specializa- 
tion. 

Specialization of teaching _ service 
around such areas of the social inheritance 
as the vernacular language, the histories, 
the chemical sciences, music and the rest 
we shall certainly develop more exten- 
sively in the future than in the past—but 
to produce really effective educations, such 
specializations must be, not in the fields of 
but in the 
functional applications, the proven valu- 
able learnings for life, derivable from the 


subject-matter themselves, 


riches of such fields. 

lor example, our larger high schools are 
still not of specially 
equipped teachers of history, but of 
specialists in ‘‘Those Findings of His- 
torians Which Will Prove Valuably Fune- 
tional in Forming Good Political Citizens 
Conditions.’” Do we not 


greatly in need, 


for American 
now need in our over-rich geography fields 
specialists in ‘‘Those Takings from the 
Geographical and Allied Ecological Sei- 
ences Which Are of Proven Functional 
Significanees in the Common Cultures of 
Men and Women?’’ 

Every liberal college should have one or 
more specialized professors, not of English 
literature, or even of modern literature, 
but of ‘‘Those Appreciations and Other 
Uses of Literature Which Will Lead to 
Cultivation of Superior Tastes in Reading 
at Ages Thirty to Sixty.”’ 


IV 

Certain kinds of specialization adapted 
to differentiated types of learners have 
already proceeded a considerable distance 
with us; but it is predicted that during the 
next three decades we shall see them pro- 
ceed many times farther. 

We already have specialized teachers of 
the blind, the hard-of-hearing, the erip- 
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pled. Institutions provided for the eus- 
tody of the abjectly mentally subnormal 
have developed some of their own special- 
izations of training and _ instructional 
service. 

But it is confidently predicted that pres- 
ently we shall evolve specializations of 
teaching service for the duller 20 or 25 per 
cent. of our public school personnel—and 
different types of specialized teaching ser- 
vice for the mentally more gifted pupils, 
formed in temporary special classes just to 
learn the mathematics or musie or civistics 
most functional for them. 

Surely our means of social diagnosis 
will presently enable us to detect incipient 
‘‘vangsterism’’ as relatively early as good 
medical diagnosis enables us to detect in- 
cipient tuberculosis. Next we shall un- 
doubtedly find that only _ specially 
equipped teachers working with special- 
ized means can effectively arrest and per- 
manently cure in their incipient stages 
such contagious social diseases as incipient 


gangsterism—and, no less than tuberculo- 


sis, no one can cure it if it has gone far. 

But even more far-reaching in their 
departures from present ideals and prac- 
tises will be the specializations of teaching 
and directing service which, it is here 
again confidently predicted, we shall de- 
velop when we shall have definitely inter- 
connected potential school educations with 
their expected actual, rather than only 
aspired-after, functional outcomes in col- 
lective extra-school life, and especially as 
tangibly functional at ages twenty to 
seventy. 

Good political citizenship of adults is, 
for example, a composite of qualities which 
we adults now crudely appraise—and in 
which, appraising even in 1932, we find 
much to deplore. We educators still hope 
that our school studies of history or arith- 
metic, the new social science or the old 
study of civil government, are contributive 
to good political citizenship. Even more 
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fatucusly, perhaps, we trust that play- 
ground sports or extra-curricular activities 
or the intangibles of teachers’ atmospheres 
ean yet by some magical process be made 
to contribute to that good political citizen- 
ship—though for a century the more in- 
formed of us have no longer expected cor- 
responding magical processes to serve as 
preventives of malaria or cures of small- 
pox. 

No, it is predicted that ere long some 
enterprising leaders will set out to special- 
ize a class of teachers in junior and senior 
high schools in the teaching of ‘‘political 
citizenship.’’ Unless researchers have 
pioneered the way, they will, of course, 
have to make their own subject-matter— 
drawing upon histories or literatures or 
biographies or censuses or Seabury investi- 
gations or court practises or college foot- 
ball or yesterday’s sermons or last year’s 
debates in legislatures or the protests of 
this taxpayer’s association or what League 
of Nations associations are saying, for 
materials. 

And presently still further specializa- 
tions are to be expected. Special teachers 
will be equipped and assigned to prepare 
for adult political citizenship all those 
learners of IQ less than 90. Another set 
of teachers will specialize in similar objec- 
tives for all those of IQ over 120. 


Vv 
Finally, the writer would strongly urge 
the contention that in all the future 


specializations of educative service—that 
is, in the economical and effective guidance 
of learnings towards foreseen goals of 
really functional service to the learner 
himself and to his fellows—foreshadowed 
above, it is Just as Utopian to expect the 
armies of teachers either to contribute to, 
or even to be more than superficially cog- 
nizant of, the more basic policies of social 
purposes involved, as it is to expect the 
soldiers in an army to be sources of, or to 
be more than superficially appreciative of, 
the strategies of the state and of leaders. 
Above all, there must be developed special- 
ists in the coordinations of educative 
specializations of 
chiefly expressed in programs, of course, 
but also kept vital through supervision. 

Many laymen, and not a few articulate 
edueators, it seems to this writer, are to- 
day becoming quasi-mystical in their uses 
of the term ‘‘education’’—just as it has 
proven in recent years so easy to become 
mystical about liberty or democracy or 
economic success. 

Furthermore, as earlier noted, we are 
over-idealizing abstract and unreal con- 
ceptions of the ‘*the 
teacher’’—just as a few years ago we over- 
worked abstract and unreal conceptions of 
**the child.’’ 

Perhaps, as in other areas of trouble, 
such trends to mysticism are a kind of 
‘‘eseape’’ reaction. But do they ever lead 
anywhere else than into quagmires? 


process—coordinations 


possibilities of 


WHITHER EDUCATION? 
A SUMMARY OF MUCH READING 


By WAYNE W. SOPER 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


To understand the development of our public 
school system, one must look more definitely to 
the American people and their ideals of democ- 
racy than to the history of education or to 
theories of educational philosophy. A people 


To understand the development of our public 
school system, one must look more definitely to 
the early history of education and to theories of 
educational philosophy. Schools of educational 
thought have left their definite impress upon it 
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in a land of freedom, committed to the principle 
that all men are created equal in opportunity 
and possessed of certain inalienable rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of what they think 
is happiness would naturally throw to the winds 
old theories of education and erect upon a new 


foundation a system compatible with its ideals. 


Naturally such a system was designed to edu- 
eate all the children of all the people. As an 
assurance of securing such education, compul- 
sory attendance laws were early enacted, guar- 
anteeing to the state a prescribed schooling of a 
This, to- 


gether with the growing popularity of secondary 


certain level for its future citizenry. 


education, has resulted in an attendance upon 
high school instruction never before witnessed 
in any nation. Prospects point to our soon be- 
coming a nation of high school graduates. So 
great are its benefits that the age limits of com- 
pulsory attendance are being raised in some 


states. 


From the kindergarten, through the elemen- 
tary, the junior and senior high school and the 
great state universities, the American scheme of 
free education is a series of unified and articu- 
lated steps cemented together by one common 
purpose—to educate in terms of social needs. 
There is literally no break between these sepa- 
rate units for the child capable of passing from 
one to the other; no social barrier stands in the 
way of the poor but worthy and ambitious 
The workman’s son may sit with the 
millionaire’s under the same professor. 


student. 


It is 
There 
is a standard grading scheme, standard courses 
of study, standard school buildings and stand- 
ardized tests and measurements. All of which 
have resulted in a more uniform education for 
the nation’s masses, an assurance that children 
in Skowhegan, Me., Pensacola, Fla., Tucson, 
Ariz., Great Falls, Mont., and Columbia, Mo., 
are exposed to the same and equal educational 
opportunities. Without standardization there is 
no progress. With it, a goal to achieve, a di- 
rection to take and a realization of arrival at a 
desired destination. 


Standardization is the Ameriean idol. 
worshipped in business and in education. 


But all is not well with this new education. 
It has been discovered that it costs money—and 
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as have great educators, such as Barnard, Mann, 
Eliot, Dewey, Jordan and Kilpatrick. 
men have thought and written, not in terms ot 
democratic ideals, but rather in terms of a 
deeper philosophy of education centering in and 


Such 


purposive of child development. In some sense 
our system is a borrowed one. 


Naturally such a system, although purporting 
to be for all children, actually has been designed 
for the child best able to fit into its routiniza- 
tion. In order to assure the state an educated 
citizenry, compulsory attendance laws were early 
enacted which, at the present time, have had the 
deplorable effect of holding in school until a 
certain age thousands of boys and girls for 
whom the schools have nothing to offer and who 
chafe under restraint. Compulsory attendance 
has outrun the ability of the school to provide a 
suitable education for those compelled to at- 
tend. High school education may well be more 
selective. 


From the kindergarten, through the elemen- 
tary, the junior and senior high school and the 
great state universities, the American system of 
education may be accurately described as a series 
of disparate, inarticulate units. The junior high 
school was intended to bridge one gap, but actu- 
ally made two. This lack of integration has 
been an insuperable barrier to many pupils. It 
is a great hurdle to leap from elementary schoo! 
to high school and a greater one to break through 
the intellectual snobbery and social phalanx of 
college life,—edueational stratification. 


Variety is the American ideal. It is wor- 
shipped in business and in edueation. It is : 
fetish of democracy that people and things have 
a right to be different. The unbiased observer 
can not fail to note the great variety of Ameri- 
can educational theory and practice. And all to 
the end that education may not produce a 
stereotyped democracy. Everywhere are differ- 
ent schools, different courses of study, a variety 
of building types and wholesale methods of 
classroom procedure. All to the end that edu- 
cation in this country does not know where it is 
going and would not stop if it got there: that 
people and things may be different. 


But all is not well with this new education. 
Its votaries claim that without more adequate 
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y. It has been surmised that all the 
funds being spent for it are not wisely expended 
xr accurately accounted for. That the teachers 


more money 






nd administrators of this great and glorious 
experiment are not adequately trained for the 
b entrusted to them—overpaid in some in- 
stances for what is expected of them. That 
knowledge is being stressed more than character 
no doubt a contributing cause of the present 








crime wave. This edueation lacks thoroughness; 
t lauds the athlete and hoots at the scholar; and 


spreads a thin coat of superficiality over a half- 







yaked superiority complex. 








To restore confidence in this great scheme of 
demoeratie education, we shou!d first of all undo 
much of the mischief already perpetrated in the 
name of Federal Aid so that the hydra of com- 
plete Federal control of our schools—a Seere- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet—does not get a 
As proof of such 








stranglehold on our schools. 





reasoning one need only refer to current pub- 
lished educational literature 





NEW SITE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROME 

A SPECIAL eorrespondent of The Boston 
Evening Transcript writes that the Italian 
Chamber has approved a bill by which the 
University of Rome hitherto established in the 
center of the city, known for centuries as the 
Sapienza, will be removed outside the Porta 
Pia to a large territory of its own for which 
provision was made two years ago by a decree 
The correspondent continues: 













of Mussolini. 






The Sapienza will become a mere memory of the 
Rome of the past, when it was made the seat of 
the university by Pope Alexander VII and stood 
practically on the same site on which Pope Boni- 
face VIII had established a ‘‘Studium Urbis.’’ 

Rome, contrary to Bologna and Paris, was pre- 
vented from taking the lead among the universities 
founded in the Middle Ages, owing to the tumul- 
tuous periods through which it passed from the 
fall of the Roman Empire down to the occupation 
of the barons who tried to dominate over the Popes 
themselves, and the populace which was in con- 
tinual riots and revolutions until the seat of the 
papacy was removed to Avignon. Schools existed 
in Rome, and in time became very numerous, but 
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financial support no semblance of educational 
opportunity can exist; that a people who can 
spend 50 millions for cosmetics and 100 millions 
or more for chewing gum or cigarettes and sev- 
eral times that amount for automobiles can 
afford to pay more for education. 


deplore the fact that knowledge is being scrapped 


Business men 


for fads and frills; that the graduates of our 
high schools ean not add a column of figures 
accurately or compute the area of a city lot, or 
Back 


Give us gradu- 


figure the interest on a promissory note. 
to the fundamentals, is the ery. 
ates who ean do the job. 





To restore confidence in this great scheme of 
democratic education, we should first of all ele- 
vate education to its proper sphere in the 
affairs of government as it is in the peoples’ 
hearts by creating a Secretary of Education to 
sit in the Cabinet as a safeguard to our cher- 
ished ideals. As proof of such reasoning one 
need only refer to current published educational 
literature 





they were mostly religious schools and seminaries 
maintained by different nations for students of 
each nationality. 

It was only about the time of Boniface VIII and 
under his successor, Pope Benedict XI, that what 
afterwards became the University of Rome was 
founded, and the date generally accepted was the 
year 1303. At the time of Pius IX, in 1870, the 
university had less than 700 students, but this was 
a number hardly exceeded by the great majority 
of universities in Europe. Rome certainly never 
boasted of such an army of students as did Bo- 
logna and Paris which in their most glorious days 
in the Middle Ages had from 15,000 to 20,000 stu- 
dents. But on the other hand the numerous schools 
and colleges made up for it, and to-day the in- 
crease in the students is about 300 every year. 
They numbered 2,000 last year. The ground out- 
side the Porta Pia, which will be called the Uni- 
versity City, covers 150,000 square yards and 
within five years most of the new buildings for the 
various faculties will be erected. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EXPO- 
SITION IN BUCHAREST 


AN International Children’s Exposition is to 
be held at Bucharest, Rumania, in the Park 
Carol, during May of this year. 
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The exposition will be divided into two main 
The 
methods 


parts: (1) scientific and (2) commercial. 


former section will exhibit scientifie 
employed in the eare and nourishment of chil- 
dren, their teaching and discipline from birth 
to adolescence. In the commercial or industrial 
section, all types of products used by children 


such 


as clothes and textiles, school and home 
furniture and equipment, medicines and toilet 
requisites, foodstuffs, toys and musical instru- 
ments, and miscellaneous articles for their edu- 
cation and development, will be accepted for 
display. 

Rates for space in the pavilions are 500 and 
1,000 leu a square meter (28 cents and 56 cents 
a square foot). In the open air rental is 200 
leu a square meter (12 cents a square foot) with 
a minimum allotment of 10 square meters (108 
feet). 
later than April 27. 


square Exhibits will not be accepted 

Special privileges will be accorded partici- 
pants in and visitors to the exposition. Among 
these are a 50 per cent. reduction on Roumanian 
foreign railroads, 
free importation 


railways, special rates on 
steamship and air lines, and 
of merchandise destined to the exposition on 
the condition that it be reexported immediately 
after the close of the exhibition. 

The exhibition committee cordially extends an 
invitation to American firms and child welfare 
It is reported that 
the French Government will be officially repre- 
National Children’s 
Council of London, England. 


organizations to participate. 
sented and, as well, the 


Requests for space and for other information 
may be addressed to Rumanian Consuls in the 
United States or to the Commissariat General 
de |’Exposition International de l’Enfant, Clem- 
enceau 6, Bucharest, Rumania. 


THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

THE United States Government has accepted 
an invitation extended by the British Govern- 
ment to participate in the twelfth International 
Congress on Commercial Edueation to be held in 
London during the last week of July, according 
to information received by Mr. J. O. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education, U. 8. Office 
of Edueation, Washington, D. C. The Prince 
of Wales will address the congress. 
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The Federal Office of Education is bringing 
this invitation to the attention of interested in- 
dividuals and education associations. Institu- 
tions and associations are invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the congress. This invitation is 
being called to the attention of trade associa- 
tions and business men by the U. S Department 
of Commerce and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The purpose of the congress is to bring to- 
gether the leaders in secondary and higher edu- 
‘ation for business from the various countries 
to exchange ideas about outstanding problems 
and practices in business education. Among the 
topics to be discussed are: Cooperation between 
institutions offering business 


business and 


courses, training for foreign trade and other 


specialized fields, business ethics, business re- 


search, modern office equipment and commercial- 
teacher training. 

Due to the rapidly changing social and eco- 
nomie conditions throughout the world, the con- 
gress proposes to emphasize the newer social 
and institutional factors affecting business edu- 
vation. Authorities of the respective countries 
will diseuss the necessity of broadening the 
scope of business training, the causes and effects 
of the increasingly large number of women in 
business and the recognition that all citizens be 
provided with general business information. 
The interchange of business teachers and stu- 
dents to develop a better understanding among 
future business men and women will be dis- 
cussed. 

Sir Francis Goodenough, one of the leading 
business men in England and president of the 
British Association for Commercial Education, 
in a special invitation to American business men 
and teachers, says: “The subjects to be con- 
sidered have at no time been of more general 
interest or more vital importance to the welfare 
of the world than they are to-day. The eco- 
nomic disturbances which are affecting all civil- 
ized countries have thrown sharply into focus 
the necessity for a clearer understanding of the 
forees governing international trade. Commer- 
cial education has acquired a new importance 
and a wider implication.” 

International congresses on business educa- 
tion began in 1886. Because of the war no 
meetings were held from 1913 to 1929. The 
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United States was officially represented for the 
first time at the 1929 congress held in Amster- 
dam which was attended by 750 delegates from 
38 nations. 
evidenced by the fact that business training has 
recently become one of the major educational 
responsibilities of the leading commercial and 


The significance of the congress is 


industrial nations. The new role of the busi- 
ness man in social and economie life and the 
increased importance of commerce in our na- 
tional and international relations are giving an 
impetus to business education. 

In various countries, national chapters of the 
International Association for Commercial Edu- 
cation, Which sponsors the congresses, have been 
formed. The American chapter is cooperating 
with universities in the offering of an eduea- 
tional tour to seven European countries and to 
Many leaders in business educa- 
tion have indicated their intention of attending 


the congress. 


the congress. 


CAMP FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
OF STEVENS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
SEVERAL colleges and some of the major en- 
gineering and industrial organizations of the 
represented in an experiment in 
vocational or collegiate guidance for boys which, 
according to an announcement made by Presi- 
N. Davis, of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, will be made at the Stevens En- 
gineering Camp in northern New Jersey from 
August 13 to 27. Dr. Willis R. Whitney, vice- 
president of the General Electric Company; Dr. 
Clarence F. Hirshfeld, director of research of 
the Detroit Edison Company; Mr. John C. 
Parker, president of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany and one time professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Michigan; Com- 
mander E. E. Wilson, president of the Sikorsky 
Aviation Corporation; Dean Dexter S. Kimball, 
of Cornell University; President Clarence A. 
Barbour, of Brown University; Dr. Roy V. 
Wright, former president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, editor of The 
Railway Age; Dr. H. Foster Bain, formerly di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines and later secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, are among those who 
will lecture. Individual and group tests in- 


country are 


dent Harvey 
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tended to help each boy to estimate his natural 
characteristics and abilities will be administered 
by Dr. Walter Van Dyke Bingham, director of 
the Personnel Research Federation of New 
York, and Professor Johnson O’Connor, for- 
merly personnel officer in the General Electric 
Company, now a member of the faculties of 
both the Stevens Institute of 
the Institute of 
Boys and 
schools, preferably those who will enter college 
in 1933, are to 


Technology and 
Massachusetts Technology. 


now in high school preparatory 
a year from next September, 
attend the camp. Dr. Davis said that every 
effort had been made to assure the impartiality 
of the guidance offered through the camp. Al- 
though under the auspices of his own college, 
neither that college nor any other has any inter- 
est in the camp beyond an interest in it as an 
attempt to answer educational questions of 
some importance to colleges and to students. 
The scene of the encampment is a tract of 
three hundred and seventy-five acres on the 
lower slopes of the Kittatinny Range, twelve 
miles from the Delaware Water Gap. The tract 
includes a natural lake of thirty acres on the 
shores of which are the camp buildings and 
athletic fields. The camp is used for six weeks 
sarlier in the summer for surveying instruction 
under field conditions. It is therefore possible 
to permit the preparatory school boys during 
the two weeks of their encampment to make 
trial of one type of engineering work, survey- 
ing, and they will have from four to five hours 
in the field each day getting a rudimentary 
knowledge of the principles of surveying. Field 
and water sports are scheduled for the late 
afternoon hours, and Blair Academy at Blairs- 
town offers the use of its facilities for tennis 
and golf. Previous experience indicates, how- 
ever, according to President Davis, that work in 
the field with maps and surveying instruments is 
as likely as sports to hold interest. In a similar 
encampment last year, the first trial of the ex- 
there boys from thirty-six 


periment, were 


schools. 


A NATIONAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


A proposal for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Edueation Institute to function for edu- 
cation, as the Political Institute at Williams Col- 
lege and the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
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University of Virginia funetion in relation to 
government and economies, is now being studied 
by a committee appointed by the National Coun- 
cil of Edueation of the National Education As- 
sociation. The United States Commissioner of 
Edueation is suggested to serve on the board of 
control. 

The feasibility of the plan, which was an- 
nounced orally March 18 to the representative 
of The U. S. Daily by Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, 
chief of Home Economies Edueation Service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edueation, who 
is also secretary of the council, will be studied 
and recommendations presented to the National 
Dr. 


Jagley, of Teachers College, Co- 


Education Association for eonsideration. 
William C. 
lumbia University, is chairman of the committee 
studying the proposal, which was made by 


The fol- 


lowing additional information concerning the 


Professor W. A. Evans, of Cincinnati. 


proposal was supplied: 

It is proposed to utilize for education the 
method of the Williams College political insti- 
tute so that “positive leadership in education” 
can be secured for the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation. In plan, it is hoped that through this 
agency the best minds in edueation and in allied 
fields can be brought together for conference 
and round-table discussion. 

It is planned that meetings of the institute 
will follow the National Education Association 
summer meeting and continue for several weeks. 
The location might be permanent or it might 
follow the National Education Association con- 
vention. 

A faculty of leading educators of the United 
States and Europe is proposed for the institute. 


Some of these might serve full time, others part 
Lectures are contemplated for the gen- 


time. 
eral theme of the session. 

The institute would be open to those it might 
serve on application, or to delegates sent by 
cities or institutions, but the number enrolled 
would be limited to permit the conference idea 
to funetion. Expenses would be borne by the 
student body at first with cost of attendance 
determined by quality of faculty, length of 
session and similar factors. 

The proceedings would be published and dis- 
posed of by sale, to members of the National 
Edueation Association, and to educational li- 
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braries. It is further proposed that the insti 
tute should be the child of the National Edu- 
cation Association, because no other agency 
could adequately handle its far-reaching pos- 
sibilities. 

The board of eontrol will consist of an exeey- 
tive secretary, the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, two members elected by the board of 
directors, and the president of the Nationa 
Edueation Association. 

With an enrolment of 450 at $100 each, i 
is believed the institute could function at a eos! 
of $45,000 distributed as follows: Fifteen in 
structors at $500 per week, or in all $15,000; 
10 lecturers at $200, amounting to $2,000; ad- 
ministration at $10,000; board and room for 
450 enrolled, amounting to $9,000; recreation, 
$1,000; advertising campaign, $5,000; miscel- 
laneous, $3,000. 

THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF 

BIOLOGY TEACHERS 

DurRinG the current year the New York Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers has considerably 
expanded its activities. Started over thirty 
years ago in an organization meeting of twelve 
New York high-school teachers, it now numbers 
nearly six hundred. While most of its members 
are teachers from the forty-one senior and 
nearly seventy junior high schools, a consider- 
able fraction represent university and research 
institutions, and an increasing number of its 
members work in institutions outside New York 
City. Its president for the current year is Mr. 
Paul B. Mann, chairman of the biology depart- 
ment at Evander Childs High School, and asso- 
ciate at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Beginning in October, 1931, the association 
started the publication of a printed bulletin, 
The Teaching Biologist, under a newly ap- 
pointed editorial committee. This is scheduled 
to appear in eight issues during the current 
academic year. So far, five issues have ap- 
peared, four 4-page and one 6-page. These 
contain abstracts of the addresses delivered be- 
fore the regular monthly meetings, book reviews, 
brief notes on new demonstration methods, an- 
nouncements, ete. Any one interested to obtain 
a sample copy should address Miss May-Eunice 
Emanuel, James Madison High School, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
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The association carries on a diversified series 
f activities. Its regular monthly evening meet- 
es are usually attended by three to four hun- 
dred people. Working through special com- 
mittees, a series of special field and institutional 
Other 
smmittees are working on equipment and peda- 
cogy and new course syllabi. A committee of 
members serving as the official high school Hy- 
ene Syllabus Committee has recently com- 


ys are carried out during the year. 


eted three new courses in hygiene, “Personal,” 
and and “Personality 
Studies.” The first two have been in print for 
two years; the third is now in press. Another 
<yllabus committee has recently prepared a new 


“Home Community” 


syllabus for ninth-year biology which is being 
tried out widely in the city Still 
nother committee is working on an “advanced 


and state. 


zoology” syllabus, and another on a revision of 

“advanced biology” which is the present 
New York City tenth-year biology course. The 
new state syllabus in general biology was pre- 
pared by a committee, all the members of which 
ire members of the New York Association. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME FOR PROFESSOR 
BONSER 

FRIENDS and former students of the late Pro- 
fessor Frederick Gordon Bonser will be grati- 
fied to learn that a posthumous volume of his 
writings has been compiled by Mrs. Bonser and 
a committee of the Teachers College faculty, 
and will be published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations early in April under the title, “Life 
Needs and Edueation.” This book is no mere col- 
lection of scattered articles, but a living expres- 
sion of Professor Bonser’s fundamental philoso- 
phy organized under four divisions: (1) the 
school as a means of enlarging life; (2) sub- 
ject-matter that derives from life experiences; 
(3) curricula based upon life needs, and (4) 
teachers trained to interpret life experiences. 
In addition to the twenty-five professional ar- 
ticles classified under these heads the volume 
contains three examples of Dr. Bonser’s more 
literary efforts, namely, “My Art Creed,” 
“Meanings and Moods in Music” and “The 
Greatest Satisfactions.” Professor W. H. Kil- 
patrick has written an introduction in appre- 
ciation and evaluation of Dr. Bonser “as man 
and edueator.” The volume will be beautifully 
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bound in semi-flexible cloth with gold-stamped 
title and autograph. It will contain a full-page, 
frontispiece photograph of Professor Bonser, 
and is designed in every detail to make a fitting 
memorial for one of the most influential and 
best-loved educators of the present generation. 

Copies of this book may be purchased at cost 
for two dollars each from the Bureau of Pub- 
It is hoped that 

their orders at 


lications, Teachers College. 
those interested will forward 
once so that the committee in charge, consisting 
of the following members of the Teachers Col- 
lege faculty, may know how large an edition to 
have printed. Committee: Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Benjamin R. Andrews, Lois C. Mossman, Flor- 
ence Stratemeyer, Cora M. Winchell, Helen 
Judy-Bond, Jean Broadhurst, Sara L. Patrick, 
Fred Strickler, Fannie W. Mabel 
Carney. 


Dunn and 


ECONOMIES IN NEW YORK CITY 
COLLEGES 


Mr. Mark EISNER, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education in New York City, has ap- 
pointed a committee to study possible econo- 
mies in the eperation of City College, Hunter 
College and Brooklyn College, the three institu- 
tions governed by the Board. The action was 
taken in recognition of the need of the city to 
keep expenses down in all departments and in 
preparation for a probable reduction in ap- 
propriations for higher education in next year’s 
budget. 

The research to be conducted by the commit- 
tee, according to Mr. Eisner, will be, first, to 
determine how to keep expenses down to their 
present level, secondly, to determine 
whether the colleges might develop sources of 
revenue which would operate to reduce the an- 


and, 


nual budgetary requirements. 
A limit may be imposed on the number of 
The 


committee is to consider whether it would not 


students entering these colleges next fall. 


be possible to reduce or at least to prevent an 
increase in the size of freshman classes. Admis- 
sion to Brooklyn College would not be re- 
stricted as much as to the two others, because 
the Brooklyn institution is a new college, whose 
growth the board would not wish to hamper. 
The committee will consider the practicability 
of charging students for text-books, and will 
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examine the curricula of the three colleges in an 
effort to eliminate some of the courses. 

In announcing the appointment of the com- 
mittee Mr. Eisner pointed out the value of these 
colleges to the C1LY : 
New York has been committed to 
the policy of the free higher education of its youth 


The ¢ ity of 


since the year 1847 and its policy in this regard 


has by now become fundamental in its civie pro- 


gram. These colleges have promoted the prestige 
of the city itself and their graduates grace the 
bench and bar, the teaching profession, as well as 
The 


the city has received in service from 


other professional and business walks of life. 
return which 
the graduates of these institutions exceeds to an 
immeasurable degree the pecuniary cost of main- 
taining them. 

MODEL SCHOOL AT THE WORLD’S 

FAIR 

THE Chicago Board of Education is planning 
a model elementary-school building to be ex- 
hibited at the Century of Progress Exposition 
in 1933. According to a special correspondent 
ot The New 
have asked for suggestions from twenty-nine 


York Times, Chicago architects 


leading school-building architects throughout 
the country and have incorporated many of 
their suggestions. 

The most striking feature of the building will 
be the flexibility in the size of classrooms. The 
school authorities believe that the building will 
permit adequate experimentation to determine 
for various 
Rooms of five sizes will be 


the most suitable size of classes 
forms of study. 
available: the assembly hall, the double class- 
room, the classroom, the half classroom or 
double workroom, and the small workroom. 
There will be eight small workrooms, each 11 
by 16 feet, on the second floor of the building. 
These will be equipped for the use of from three 
to six pupils, so that from twenty-five to fifty 
pupils ean be accommodated simultaneously. 
Some of these rooms will be fitted for art and 
some for science, 


construction projects and 


while others will be equipped with reference 
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blackboard and “round table” for 


These rooms may be com- 


materials, 
group discussion. 
bined by twos into larger rooms, 16 by 22 feet, 
as every two rooms will be separated from each 
other only by a folding partition. These double 
workrooms will be of a size suitable for dra- 
maties or other work requiring a separate room 
smaller than a classroom but larger than a small 
workroom. 

Classrooms will be separated in pairs by fold- 
ing partitions, so that two of these may be com- 
bined into one of double classroom size for 
larger audiences as well as for study-hall pur- 
poses or for individual work. 

The plan of the building predicates diversified 
learning situations as contrasted with the tra- 
ditional “platform teaching” of classes of equal 
size, and admits of flexibility of program. The 
large-group activities will release teachers for 
the direction of the small-group work, where 
one teacher can supervise simultaneous activities 
in at least four of the small workrooms. In the 
small workrooms the pupils’ activities would be 
self-directed or of the “free-learning” type. 

The building will be a sixth-grade elementary 
school, two stories high, without basement, of 
steel construction with either brick or stone ex- 
terior, and with a capacity for 742 pupils. It 
will be thoroughly equipped for such modern 
aids to teaching as the radio and sound films. 
Not only will the auditorium have talkie ap- 
paratus, but each classroom will have a plug at 
the rear, with a conduit underneath the floor to 
the front of the room for sound projection. 
The radio outlets in each room will have a cen- 
tral control in the principal’s office. In the 
small rooms, also, there will be map racks, en- 
eyclopedia cases, globes and sinks. 

The floors will be of linoleum, cases will be 
recessed and the furniture will be movable. 
Blackboards will be placed on the front and 
side walls, even on the panels of the folding 
partitions. A generous glass area has been al- 
lowed for light. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ArtHuUR O. Lovesoy, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
accepted the appointment as William James 
lecturer in philosophy at Harvard University 


Dr. Georce Herpert Pautmer, Alford pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard University 
until he became emeritus professor in 1913, 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday on March 19. 
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1 the first half of next year. In 1931 Dr. 
ohn Dewey was the first lecturer under this 
foundation, established under the large bequest 
for psychology of the late Edgar Pierce, for- 
merly instructor in psychology. 


3 


HoNoRARY degrees were conferred on Chan- 
eellor Samuel Paul Capen, of the University of 
Buffalo, and on Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, at the one hundred and sixty- 
seventh convoeation of the University of Chi- 
eago on the oeeasion of the dedication of the 
Graduate Edueation Building of the university. 
The degree of doctor of science was conferred 
on Professor Thorndike, “in recognition of the 
effective pioneer work which he has done in de- 
veloping the new science of education and in 
disseminating and applying techniques of this 
Professor Frank N. Freeman made 
the presentation. He said: “Professor Thorn- 
dike has made notable contributions to psychol- 
ogy and to the educational applications of psy- 
chology, psychology of learning, to the develop- 
ment of exact measurement of educational prod- 
ucts and to the use of statistical methods in edu- 
cational research. As investigator, author and 
teacher, he has been a leading contributor to 
the science of education.” Chancellor Capen re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws, “in reeog- 
nition of the leadership which he has exercised 
in American higher education and of the con- 
spicuous suecess of his administrative achieve- 
ments.” He was presented by Professor Henry 
C. Morrison as “pioneer in the scientific study 
of higher education, leader in our national coun- 
cils, wise adviser in the practical administration 
of colleges and universities.” 


science.” 


Mr. Exior G. Mears, director of the summer 
quarter at Stanford University, received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Grinnell Col- 
lege at the exercises held recently to inaugurate 
Dr. John S. Nolen as president of the college. 


PROFESSOR PatricK GeEppEs, Montpellier, 
France, who has been president of the British 
Sociological Society, and Professor S. R. Stein- 
metz, of the University of Amsterdam, were 
unanimously elected honorary members of the 
American Sociological Society at the recent 
Washington meeting. 
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Tue King of Italy has conferred upon Dean 
Homer Albers, of Boston University School of 
Law, the rank of knight of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. The presentation was made by 
Commander Pio Margotti, Italian consul gen- 
eral in Boston. Last summer Dean Albers made 
an extended trip through Italy. 


At the recent meeting of the Harvard Teach- 
ers’ Association, officers were elected as follows: 
William L. W. Field, head master of Milton 
Academy, president, to succeed Zenos E. Scott, 
superintendent of schools in Springfield; Pro- 
fessor John J. Mahoney, of Boston University, 
vice-president ; Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. David T. Pottinger, 
Harvard University Press, auditor, and Mr. 
George F. Cherry, Derby Academy, member of 
the executive committee. 


Mrs. Apa L. SNELL, Mount Holyoke College, 
has been elected president of the New England 
Association of Teachers of English. 


ProressorR JOHN A. James, for the past 13 
years assistant dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed dean. He will devote his entire time 
to the department of agricultural education in 
the capacity of full-time director. The position 
of assistant dean will be filled by Ira L. Bald- 
win, of the department of agricultural bacteri- 
ology at the university. Mr. Baldwin has been 
a member of the staff of the College of Agricul- 
ture and Agricultural Experiment Station since 
1927. 


Dr. Preston W. Suiosson, of the department 
of history in the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed 1932 Carnegie professor of his- 
tory and has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, during which he will go abroad to teach 
at Bristol, Manchester and Glasgow Universi- 
ties. 


Mr. Joun J. Buatr, during whose service 
with the North Carolina State Department of 
Edueation as supervisor of rural school con- 
struction nearly $100,000,000 was spent for the 
erection of buildings, has retired. Mr. Blair 
has done much for rural schools in North Caro- 
lina. More than 4,000 trucks transport 200,000 
North Carolina children to and from school 
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daily. The average length of the school term in 
1909 was 92 days, as compared with 152 days at 
the present time. During his residence in Ra- 
leigh, Mr. Blair established an art gallery in 
one of the state buildings. 

Dr. JoHNSON BriGHAM in May will complete 
thirty-four years as state librarian of Iowa, with 
headquarters in Des Moines. 

Miss Lucetra DANIELL will retire on January 
1, 1933, as welfare directress of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, after forty-one years 
She has 


been granted leave of absence for the fall term. 


service as teacher and administrator. 


Miss KATHERINE R. KELSEY, assistant prin- 
cipal at Abbot Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, and a member of the faculty for forty- 
four years, and Miss Nellie M. Mason, head of 
the science department, who has been on the 
school staff for forty years, have both resigned 
their positions. 

Tuomas McIntyre Coouey, for many years 
professor of law in the University of Michigan, 
chief justice of the Michigan Supreme Court, 
framer of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and its first chairman and authority on consti- 
tutional law, is to be memorialized in a biogra- 


phy for which the university is now collecting 
A university committee under the 


material. 
chairmanship of Professor John 8. Worley will 
be glad to correspond with any one having 
knowledge of letters, books, manuscripts or 
papers relating to Judge Cooley. 

Dr. ALBERT BuSHNELL Hart, Eaton pro- 
fessor of the science of government, emeritus, 
at Harvard, and historian of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the recent celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday at Syracuse University. 

Proressor LANE Cooper, head of the depart- 
ment of comparative literature at Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be the speaker at the ninety-ninth 
annual commencement exercises of Oberlin Col- 
lege on June 21. 

Dr. W. H. Kivpatrick, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be the principal 
speaker on Education Day at Bethany College 
on April 7. Publie school officers and teachers 
of the area near Bethany College will be the 


guests of the college that day. 
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ProFessor E. ALLISON PEERS, of the depart. 
ment of Spanish, of the University of Liverpool), 
will lecture at Harvard University on Apri! 1s 
under the auspices of the Harvard University 
department of Romance languages and litera- 
tures. 

Mr. Exuiorr D. Smiru, professor of indus. 
trial engineering at the Sheffield 
School, Yale University, spoke on “Undergrad- 
uate Education in Business and Industry” at 


Seientitic 


the annual “alumni day” exercises held on Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Dr. FREDERICK JACKSON TuRNER, historian, 
died at Pasadena, California, on March 14 at 
the age of seventy-one years. He was a re- 
search associate of the Huntington Library and 
professor of history emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was formerly professor of history 
at the University of Wisconsin and had been 
president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. JosepH RaGuanp Lona, formerly dean 
of the Law School of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, died on March 15 at the age of sixty- 
one years. He had been professor of law at the 
University of Colorado since 1923. 


Dr. StarForD McLEAN, clinical professor of 
children’s diseases at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Columbia, died suddenly on 
March 18 at the age of forty-six years. 


Dr. Frank H. Beene, who retired as superin- 
tendent of schools at New Haven, Connecticut, 
in June after having held the office for thirty 
years, died on March 15 in his seventy-fourth 
year. For two years, 1905-07, Dr. Beede lec- 
tured at Yale University on school organization 
and administration. He was president of the 
New England School Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion in 1909, and of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association in 1907. He belonged to 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association and _ tlie 
Massachusetts and Connecticut Schoolmasters’ 
Clubs. 

Dr. Louris CiaupE Purser, formerly vice- 
provost of Trinity College in Dublin, died on 
March 20. Dr. Purser was a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Irish Academy and was the 
author of many classical works. 


Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, professor of history at 
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Columbia University and president of the New 
York Historical Society, spoke on “The Dignity 
Local History” at the banquet which closed 


A 


the program of the third annual History Con- 


ference at the University of Pittsburgh on 
\larch 19. Speeches by Professor A. S. Martin, 

Pennsylvania State College; Dr. William H. 
Bristow, deputy superintendent, department of 
nublie instruction, Pennsylvania; Miss Charlotte 
Truby, of the Pittsburgh publie schools, and 
Miss Irene Stewart, of Carnegie Library, on the 
subject of “Teaching State and Local History 
in Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools” 
were given at the morning session, with Dr. Ben 
Graham, superintendent of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools, presiding. “Research in Regional 
and Loeal History” was the subject of talks 
made during the afternoon meeting, under the 
direction of Dr. W. F. Woodring, professor of 
history at Allegheny College, by Dr. Solon J. 
Buck, director of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, Mr. Nathan Shappee, depart- 
ment of history of Johnstown Junior College, 
and Mr. A. G. Field, research fellow of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Society. Dr. 
John W. Oliver, head of the history depart- 
ment, and C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director 
of the university extension division and of the 
summer session, were in charge of arrangements. 


Dr. Wa. JoHN Cooper, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, has ealled a National Conference 
on Home Eeonomies to be held on May 16 at 
Minneapolis, in connection with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The follow- 
ing home economies interests have been invited 
to participate in the conference: The American 
Home Eeonomies Association; Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
of the National Education Association; Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and the Bu- 
reau of Home Economies, Extension Service, 
and Office of Experiment Stations of the U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture. This conference is 
expected to concentrate on the contributions 
that home economies education makes to the 
well-being of home and family life, care and 
training of children, wise management of in- 
comes and use of leisure time. Minneapolis 
school children will demonstrate at the national 


conference phases of home economies taught in 
their schools. Other interpretations of home 
economics edueation will be given by 4-H elub 
demonstration workers, home 


leaders, home 


makers and parents. 
Dr. ALBERT A. 
formerly director 


GigEsECKE, of Lima, Peru, 
general of publie edueation 
in Peru, will this year supervise an American 
summer school at the University of San Marcos 
in Lima. The school has been arranged by 
the Institute of International Education. The 
Peruvian the Pan-American 


Union have cooperated in its establishment. 


government and 
The summer term is intended primarily for 
graduate students and teachers whose interest 
South 
Field trips and excursions are being arranged 
for the study of the remains of early Inca eivili- 
zation. The University of San Marcos, founded 
in 1551, is the oldest university in the western 
hemisphere. 


lies in American history or culture. 


THE name of the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College has been changed to 
Mississippi State College, and the old name of 
the post office, also indicated, has been changed, 
effective on April 1, to State College, Missis- 
sippl. 


TuE International House of the University of 
Chicago will be opened on the first of Septem- 
ber. The house has been placed in charge of a 
board of governors of twenty-five members, un- 
der the presidency of Mr. Charles S. Dewey. 


Upon the expiration of six life trusts in the 
residuary estate, Columbia University will re- 
ceive the residuary estate of Henry R. Seager, 
professor of political economy at Columbia, 
whose estate was appraised at $205,720 gross 
and $188,184 net. Professor Seager died in 
August, 1930, while on a tour of Russia. Pro- 
fessor Seager left the residue of his estate to 
the trustees of Columbia University, with in- 
structions to pay the income to several rela- 
tives during their life. 
Seager, of Pasadena, California, is to receive 
the income from $58,654, which represents the 
value of one half the residue, besides a legacy 
of $50,000. 
lumbia was made in memory of his father to 
establish a foundation to be known as the 


A son, Schuyler F. 


Professor Seager’s bequest to Co- 
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Endowment for the 


Fiske 


Advancement of Economics and Research.” 


“Schuyler Seager 


Tue Santamaria Foundation Technieal School, 
the first unit in a $7,000,000 educational center 
made possible by the bequest of the late Fede- 
rico Santamaria, has recently been opened in 
Valparaiso, Chile. 

THE trustees of Howard University in Wash- 
ington have ordered an investigation of its or- 
ganization and operation. They have directed 
their chairman, General John H. Sherburne, of 
Boston, to name a committee of five trustees to 
select a disinterested person or agency to con- 
duct the inquiry. No announcement of the rea- 
son was given, but it was reported to be a de- 
velopment of a movement begun about a year 
ago to unseat Dr. Mordecai Johnson, first Negro 
president of the institution. The movement was 
started after his opponents charged he made a 
speech praising certain Negro groups alleged to 
Osear de Priest, 


have communist tendencies. 


Negro representative from Illinois, investigated 


and cleared the president. Those named on the 
committee of five included Mr. George W. 
Crawford, New Haven, Conn., and Dr. Sara W. 
Brown, Washington. 

Tue Board of Trustees of the University of 
Arkansas has ruled that faculty members can 
participate actively in state politics during the 
forthcoming campaign only under pain of dis- 
missal. Participation in campaigns involving 
nothing more than county or municipal issues 
will be permitted. Former Governor Charles 
H. Brough, a special lecturer for the university, 
has resigned to enter the Senatorial race. Gov- 
ernor Parnell, chairman of the university trus- 
tees, is a candidate to succeed Senator Hattie 
Dr. Brough has issued a statement 
in which he says: “The right to participate in 
polities, either as a candidate or as an elector, 
is an elemental right of every American citizen. 
For an alleged liberal university to dogmatically 
seek to nullify the constitutional rights of its 
faculty bespeaks official cowardice and intel- 


Caraway. 


lectual corruption.” 


A BILL making it unlawful to inquire into the 
religion or religious affiliations of persons seek- 
ing employment as teachers or any official posi- 
tion in the publie schools of New York State be- 
came law on March 17 with the formal approval 
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of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Goy- 
ernor observed in a memorandum that the new 
law would be a reminder of the principle of 
religious freedom guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution. A similar bill failed last year. Pas- 
sage of the bill by the Legislature this year was 
the direct result of agitation caused by the re- 
jection of a teacher from Plattsburg who ap- 
plied for a position in the schools of Harriman, 
Orange County, two years ago. It was alleged 
she was questioned about her religion, and when 
it was found she was a Roman Catholic she 
failed to obtain the position. The matter was 
taken to the Governor by a Harriman priest, 
and there was a hearing before Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves, of the Department of Edu- 
vation, which resulted in the school principal 
being removed. 


A REPORT to the New York Zimes, under date 
of March 17, states that inability of Chicago's 
publie school teachers to carry on longer with- 
out pay will force the publie schools to close 
within a month, it was predicted by most of 
the 5,000 teachers who had responded on March 
17 in a financial survey of the city’s 14,000 
teachers, which is being made by the Principals’ 
Club. Since last April school board employees 
have been paid for only two and a half months’ 
work. 
vealed lowered standards of living, poorer food, 
no new clothes, little or no amusement, neglect 
of health through inability to pay for medical 
and dental service and the curtailment or elim- 
ination of magazine and book purchases. 
sharks, bank failures and lapsed insurance 
policies figured prominently in a large per- 
centage of the reports. Many reported loss of 
homes imminent; not a few had been threatened 
with eviction. One reported the death of a child 
for want of medical attention, which could not 
be provided in his straitened circumstances. 


All the replies to the questionnaire re- 


Loan 


THE Sewickley Township School District, of 
Herminie, the Derry Township Schools, the 
Unity Township Publie Schools, of Latrobe, 
and the Mt. Pleasant Borough School District, 
Pennsylvania, have adopted group life insur- 
ance. Under all four policies 226 lives are pro- 
tected for a total amount of $235,500, the in- 
dividuals being insured in amounts ranging 
from $1,000 to $2,500, the amount being deter- 
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mined by the rank or position held. The Pru- 


dential Insurance Company of America issued 
the policies, which are of the contributory type, 
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the individual paying a part of the premium 
and the institution assuming the remainder of 
the expense. 


DISCUSSION 


THE FALLACY OF ABILITY GROUPING 

Tue principle of grouping pupils into sections 
according to their supposed ability was for some 
pretty looked 
If we were to adapt our courses of 


time generally accepted. It 
plausible. 
study and our methods of teaching to the widely 
variant learning powers of the pupils, in accord- 
ance with the recently recognized need for 
adjustment to individual differences, what better 
procedure could be found than to separate the 
quick from the slow, with the assistance of the 
newly developed testing instruments? After 
careful trial of sueh grouping, I abandoned it 
in my own school five or six years ago. Now 
there seems to be a growing tendency toward 
heterogeneous groups. 
ment of Dr. Reynolds, of the Horace Mann 
School, is only one of the latest and most 
authoritative statements. 

I am, I hope, open-minded on the subject, but 
for the present I feel that the weight of evi- 
dence is against homogeneous grouping. In 
this paper I am considering the junior high 
school, the level with which I am most familiar. 
In that division it seems to me that the system 
of ability grouping breaks down on five counts, 
and these I shall attempt to analyze in this 
paper. (1) The groups ean not, except in a 
very large school, be organized with statistical 
validity. (2) Administrative difficulties still 
further interfere with effective grouping. (3) 
The bases of classification are not satisfactory. 
(4) Teaching procedures can be better adapted 
to individual needs by a different method. (5) 
Whatever advantages homogeneous grouping 
may have for the learner are more than counter- 
balaneed by inevitable losses. 


The recent pronounce- 


(1) SratisticaL INVALIDITY 


The generally accepted grouping is into three 
categories of ability, by the normal curve of 
distribution. Though a large school may have 
many more than three sections, it is doubtful 
if there would be more than three separate 
courses of study or methods of instruction. 
Indeed, the practice of three-division grouping 


is indicated by the common use of the expres- 
Now, the shape of 
the normal curve is not such as to justify this 
grouping. We ean hardly make a significant 
point of division between the middle group and 
the superior group, or between the middle group 
and the inferior group, at a statistical distance 
from the midpoint of less than one standard 


sion “x, y, and z groups.” 


deviation. But if we lay off one sigma from 
the median in each direction, we find that 68 + 
per cent. of the cases fall into the middle section 
and 16— per cent. in each of the others. Hence, 
to follow a threefold grouping with statistical 
accuracy, we should need to have at least six 
groups: one x group, four y groups, and one z 
group. 

Let us see how this would work out as applied 
to the enrolment on a given grade level. We 
shall assume a school having semi-annual promo- 
tions, and hence six half grades. It is often the 
vase that the mid-year class is not more than 
half the size of the next half grade. In that 
ease, a mid-year half grade would constitute 
one ninth of the whole school. If that grade is 
to be divided into six sections of, say, 30 pupils 
each, it would imply a school with a total enrol- 
ment of 1,620. Similarly, even if all half 
grades are equal, we should need a school of over \ 
1,000 to apply a proper system of distribution. 


(2) ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 

Even if we accept a practicably workable 
approximation to the statistical ideal, we face 
the administrative problem of proper classifica- 
tion of the individual pupil. 
subjects are offered, any sectioning will be 
affected by that factor as well. If in a given 
half grade there is, for example, one section in 
Latin, it is in practice almost necessary that 
all pupils taking that elective be in one section 


Wherever elective 


in their required subjects. There are certain 
mitigations of that necessity. Two or more elec- 
tives may be scheduled for the same period, and 
the other classes will then retain such flexibility{ 
as to permit organization on an ability basis. 


This device, however, is necessarily limited. 
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Again, the very choice of elective subjects has 
a large selective effect. Thus, there is a ten- 
dency for Latin pupils to be of higher ability, 
measured by tests in abstract learning, than 
Such selee- 
nor 


those who elect industrial subjects. 


tion, however, is not a deliberate one, 
equivalent to a deliberate one. 

The administrative problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that partial failures, that 
is, promotion in certain subjects while the pupil 
must repeat certain others, throw the sectioning 


I have examined 


machinery all out of gear. 
the programs of a group of ninth grade pupils, 


who chose among a considerable number of 
electives, and among whom the factor of par- 
tial promotion has had an opportunity to work 
since the seventh grade. The scrutiny showed 
that among the pupils of a given home room, 
not more than forty in number, we may expect 
to find anywhere from six to ten different com- 


binations of courses. 
(3) UNSATISFACTORY CRITERIA 
We are coming to doubt the infallibility of 
The best of them 
have a high degree of probable error. Yet they 
are probably sufficiently reliable for purposes 
of grouping if we concede that what they 


general intelligence tests. 


measure is the proper basis for such grouping. 
Most of the tests that we use for determining 
so-called general intelligence emphasize verbal 
memory and modes of thinking, abstract rea- 
soning, acquired information and experience. 
They do not adequately measure social and 
mechanical intelligence, nor do they tell us any- 
thing of the pupil’s habits and volitional powers. 
It may be objected that a wide battery of tests, 
plus teachers’ judgments, expressed in marks or 
otherwise, and information as to achievements, 
chronological and physiological age, home en- 
vironment, and other aspects, will give a suffi- 
cient basis for classification. This is probably 
theoretically true, but in practice the gathering 
and evaluation of such data are almost impos- 
sible as grounds of a confident classification. 


(4) INADEQUATE CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS 
If an administrator is satisfied, however, that 
in spite of all these difficulties, he has obtained 
a satisfactory classification by ability, the ques- 
tion still remains what he is to do about it. 
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Such a grouping is merely a gesture unless the 
course of study is so modified as to provide 
for the differences thus recognized. There must 
be at least three different choices and organiza- 
tions of subject-matter. That for the lowest 
group must consist of a minimum of material, 
qualitatively within the comprehension of any 
normal child in the grade, and quantitatively 
such that any normal child can accomplish it 
within the semester or other time unit in use. 
A larger amount of material of a higher degree 
of difficulty must be provided for the middle 
group, and the superior group must have maie- 
rial sufficient to provide for the profitable ex- 
penditure of the highest degree of ability to be 
found in the group. Such a trilogy of courses 
of study I have yet to find. The alternative 
provision for heterogeneous groups presents no 
more difficulties and has certain advantages. 
In each subject let there be a core of units 
which shall be required of all and the passing 
of which shall be requisite for promotion. To 
this core should be added supplementary units 
to the extent to which individual pupils can 
handle them. These must be chosen so as to 
have genuine worth in themselves, not merely 
repetitions of the same sort of thing contained 
in the core. They must have their own specitic 
objectives, in additional skills, informations, or 
habits beyond the primary requirements. This 
organization of the material provides an op- 
portunity for those who would be classified as 
slow to exceed expectations if they can, a difli- 
cult matter under the other system. 


(5) Positive DisADVANTAGES OF HOMOGENEOUS 
GROUPING 


The strongest reasons, it seems to me, for re- 
jecting ability grouping are social and ethical. 
I do not mean that I have any sympathy with 
those who talk of the branding effect and the 
undemocratic character of grouping. Such ob- 
jections are simply silly. Nevertheless, the un- 
natural division is vicious. It sets up a situa- 
tion not to be found in the world outside of 
school. Later, a youth must compete, not 
against those of his own ability group, but 
against an unselected population. It is unfair 
to the slow pupil to give him the experience of 
comparative success which can not be continued 
after school days are over. On the other hand, 
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cyecess With the minimum core of units among 
unselected group, many of whom will sur- 


pass him, prepares him to do self respecting 


work within his own range of abilities. To 
this slow pupil, too, the quicker thinking of his 
comrades will be a stimulation as often as a 
discouragement. To the abler pupils is offered 
the opportunity to help others, and the experi- 
ence of respecting the conscientious and thor- 

ough, if unspeetacular, work of the slower. 
All these desirable outcomes, like any other 
educational results, depend ultimately upon the 
experience, skill, sympathy and good sense of 
the teacher. None but a very good teacher 
‘an be very successful with dull pupils under 
any system of organization; likewise, the 
brighter pupils will do pretty well with any 
kind of teacher, or perhaps with none at all. 
But for the reasons outlined above, I should 
far rather have a fairly good teacher work with 
unseleeted groups, with a properly built course 
of study, than undertake the teaching of segre- 

cated groups with even the best of teachers. 

LAURENCE B. Brink 

MONTICELLO JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION? 


DEMOCRACY is commonly maintained as the 
ideal towards which all American government 
should progress, and the schools are the springs 
from which the currents of demoeratic idealism 
are expected to flow. Our educational philoso- 
phy says that out of the schools must flow the 
democracy of the future. 

It is generally assumed that the ideals and 
habits of thought and action necessary for good 
democratic government in a republic are com- 
mon to all public-school teachers. Much diseus- 
sion, therefore, impinges on the questions: By 
what methods may the true democratic spirit be 
imparted to pupils? How may teachers give to 
young America those characteristics which are 
essential to progressive and enlightened self- 
government? Diseussion which aims to answer 
these questions attempts (I take the liberty of 
altering an ancient phrase) to pull a cart with- 
out a horse. For one of the vital assumptions 
of such diseussion is false and even absurd. 
The average American teacher, under present 
conditions, is not and can not be competent in 
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rudimentary self-government, much less under- 
stand and interpret the complexities of city 
government and its polities. 

A useful citizen and voter in our republic 
needs must have a reasonably critical mind, a 
capacity for independent judgment and the 
courage and force of character to express that 
judgment and, if need be, to express it repeat- 
edly. 

Why is the average American teacher in- 
capable of and uninterested in democracy pure 
or diluted? The reasons stare us in the face. 
Perhaps that is why they are rarely noticed. 

Reason number one inheres in almost every 
publie educational system. The teacher works 
in an absolutism of which the superintendent is 
the monarch, the board of education the privy 
council and the principals and supervisors the 
aspiring nobility. Like the monarchies of his- 
tory, this modern example of them is some- 
times controlled by the monarch, sometimes by 
the privy council and infrequently by the aspir- 
ing nobility. 
lent, some are despotic, but they are all none 
the less absolute. The system makes them that. 

The unbecoming obsequiousness and syco- 
phaney which this absolutism often engenders 
in the teachers subjected to it develop the con- 
trary of an ideal citizen of a republic. In con- 
cerns of finance, building, provision and dis- 
tribution of supplies none will deny the need 
for positive single-minded control. The 
structive absolutism is that which dictates 
minutiae of educational policy, demands con- 
trol over far-removed details, and commands 
how a teacher should act in circumstances where 
the teacher has the undeniable right to the ut- 
most liberty. 

Some will say, in refutation, that in teachers’ 
meetings and gatherings of teachers’ associa- 
tions teachers are in practice given enough 
scope for the exercise of independent judg- 
ment and the parliamentary development of 
policies. My observations make such a conclu- 
sion seem ironically absurd. In how many 
teachers’ meetings are any more important mat- 
ters presented for the opinion of the meeting 
than how to collect money for the Junior Red 
Cross or what to do about study hall desks 
stuffed with waste paper? Or how often is a 
vote taken for the avowed purpose of deter- 


Some of the monarchs are benevo- 


de- 
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mining a course of action only to be secretly 
disregarded and forgotten as soon as the meet- 
need not elaborate too 
in such meet- 


ing disperses? But I 
poignantly what all participants 
ings know well. 

So in a teachers’ meeting the individual sim- 
ply lapses into the attitude of a mildly inter- 
she abhors be- 
The 


teacher sits silent and unresponsive because she 


ested spectator, enduring what 
cause somebody in authority demands it. 


knows that sincere disagreement and honest 
criticism produce only antagonism from the 


chairman (too often a chairwoman). Thus it 


happens that older members of a faculty will 
advise entirely new members: “Never criticize 


or try to change anything. You'll only get 
yourself into trouble.” And if the new teacher 
is still courageous and proposes reform, she will 
hear from the oldsters: “You will get over that. 
It is fine to talk like that. We did too when 
we first came. After a year or two you'll learn 
to keep still.” Then the new teacher, full of 
college-fed idealism, begins to see that democ- 
racy has yet to win its way in the schools. 

Reason number two is that teachers rarely 
have a self-governing organization of their own. 
In theory the teachers association is self-gov- 
erning, but in fact (at least in New York State) 
it is the facile tool of the educational adminis- 
trators. Superintendents often allow their ab- 
solutism to assert itself outside of its proper 
domain; accordingly teachers feel under that 
same restraint in meetings of their own asso- 
ciation as they feel in teachers’ meetings. The 
pitiful result is best illustrated by a meeting 
which I attended last year. 

More than two hundred teachers had con- 
vened for the monthly meeting of their associa- 
tion. They represented nearly nine hundred 
teachers in the schools of the city in which they 
met. One thought was in the minds of most of 
these teachers: Somehow to ask the board of 
education concerning the security of their posi- 
tions, which recent events had caused them to 
question. After trivial, routine business had 
taken up most of the time, the motion was made 
and quickly seconded to have a committee of 
teachers wait upon the superintendent to ask 
what every one wanted anxiously to know. A 
vote was taken and a count of hands showed an 
unquestioned majority in favor of the motion. 
Immediately three members of what I have 
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called the “nobility” arose to oppose the motion 
on the ground that teachers had no right to ask 
about their security. These objectors remem- 
bered that the motion had not been discussed, 
so on the basis of its being out of order it was 
revoked. The same motion was remade. The 
vote, which followed another short discussion, 
was this time clearly against the motion, but 
many did not vote at all. As it was then late 
and their efforts had been crowned with success, 
the three members of the “nobility” left. But 
once more the same motion in slightly altered 
form was put before the house. This time it 
once again passed with an overwhelming ma- 
jority! What a commentary on our capacity 
for democracy that was! The same motion had 
been passed, rejected and finally overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the same meeting of mature 
teachers. 

Once I would have considered such an ex- 
ample as the above as an extreme case. But 
experience has taught me differently. Only a 
few months later substantially the same occur- 
rence was repeated. Closer observation of other 
systems causes me to suspect that a similar in- 
ability to use the democratic method effectively 
is wide-spread. 

My third reason to explain why teachers are 
very deficient in democratic abilities is that they 
are almost never urged to take any part in 
municipal political life. They are, on the con- 
trary, discouraged from participating in it. If 
public-school teachers attempt to take a con- 
scientious part in municipal political affairs 
after their school work is over, they are looked 
upon with deep suspicion and soon either re- 
called from such reprehensible wanderings from 
the straight and narrow way or quickly ejected 
from the system as “poor teachers.” 

To those who have had any varied experience 
in the public schools the truth of what I have 
said needs no further elucidation. There are, 
of course, schools and systems where the oppo- 
site conditions obtain, but I doubt if they make 
more than a small minority of the total. Many 
teachers in both private and public schools won- 
der among themselves why it is that adminis- 
trators take the greatest pains to procure the 
services of well-trained, competent teachers of 
unquestioned good character only to subject 
them to the meanest absolutism after they have 
been employed. It is as if a bank were to spend 
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six months finding an honest, capable teller and 
then, after employing one, to detail secret police 
to wateh over him. 

My major purpose is to illuminate the true 
situation, but I shall briefly conclude by indi- 
cating where I think the blame lies. The great- 
est culpability seems to rest upon the public- 
school system, as ordinarily organized. Our 
educational systems usually put all final author- 
ity in the hands of principals, superintendents 
or boards of education, as the case may be, and 
make no provision for allowing the teachers, 
most about class-room 


who naturally know 


problems, to share in shaping educational 
policy. 

Next to the systems, the superintendents ap- 
pear to be most at fault. 


compel subservience and obedience with all the 


The superintendents 
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harshness of an absolute monarch. Frequently 
they profess to be friendly to the interests of 
their teachers; yet in more than one case they 
protect themselves from criticism at the expense 
of those beneath them. 

And last of all the teachers are culpable. 
Often when they are called upon to express an 
opinion they see threats where there are none, 
remain silent when they are free and ought to 
speak, and fail generally to exercise the free- 
dom and rights which they do possess. 

A change for the better will not come until 
the faults, wherever they lie, are recognized and 
corrected. This much is patently clear. Schools 
will never inoculate a living spirit of democracy 
in their pupils until it has been developed in 
the hearts and minds of their teachers. 

EK. L. B. Curtis 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EDGAR PIERCE BEQUEST 

THE report of a special committee of over- 
seers on the Edgar Pierce bequest, which is ap- 
pended to the latest of President Lowell’s an- 
nual reports, is a noteworthy document. Signed 
by Judge Learned Hand, ’93, Elihu Root, Jr., 
LL.B. ’06, and Walter S. Gifford, ’05, and mani- 
festly prepared with care, its conclusions will 
be of permanent interest to benefactors of the 
university as well as to its officers of adminis- 
tration and the members of the governing 
boards for whom it was prepared. 

The discussion about the Pierce bequest arose 
out of a complaint made by the department of 
philosophy and psychology that the income of 
the bequest was not being used in accordance 
with the wishes of the donor. Edgar Pierce, 
92, bequeathed the residue of his estate, 
amounting to nearly $800,000, “for the uses and 
purposes” of the department, and requested in 
an accompanying letter that the income be used 
for additional instruction and for the develop- 
ment of the psychological laboratory. In fact, 
some $10,000 were used last year for salaries 
payable on account of existing instruction. The 
corporation did not divert to other uses any of 
the usual appropriation from its unrestricted 
income for salaries in the department, but it did 
not increase that appropriation as much as it 
presumably would have increased it if this be- 





quest had not become available. The issue was, 
whether or not the the 
Pierce bequest should have been used for addi- 


entire income from 
tional instruction or for the psychological lab- 
oratory, as the donor requested. 

The opinion of the overseers’ committee con- 
firms the action of the corporation. 
will consequently stand as a precedent in sup- 
port of a wider discretion in the administration 
of such gifts by the corporation than some de- 


This ease 


partment heads and possibly some benefactors 
of the university have supposed to exist. The 
authority, recognized as 
vested in the corporation, makes for greater 
freedom in the appropriation of the unre- 
stricted income of the university and confirms 
the power of the corporation to equalize the 
financial resources of different departments; but 
it may diminish the incentive for department 
heads to secure new funds for their departmen- 
tal activities. It points towards a further sepa- 
ration between the functions of instruction and 
In an age of growing spe- 


discretionary now 


of administration. 
cialization, this result may be desirable, but the 
fact that ambitious and energetic department 
heads contested the issue is a gratifying symp- 
tom of academic vitality. 

Future benefactors of the university can, of 
course, insure strict compliance with their 
wishes, if acceptable to the university, by writ- 
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ing such conditions into their wills or deeds of 
gift, instead of stating them in separate letters, 
But if it 


is desirable that the corporation should have the 


as in the case of the Pierce bequest. 


wide discretion recognized as proper by the 
overseers’ committee, benefactors should be en- 
couraged to follow the practice adopted by Ed- 
gar Pierce. To this end, something more needs 
to be said than the overseers’ committee, which 
dealt the question of legal 
power, deemed it necessary to say. President 
Lowell’s the report 
makes it clear that the corporation will endeavor 


primarily with 


comment on committee’s 
to maintain a proper balance between the re- 
sources of the different departments. It may 
fairly be inferred from his comment that the 
corporation will also endeavor to secure for a 
particular department a reasonable advantage 
from the bounty of its benefactors——The Har- 
vard Bulletin. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

BEHIND the cloak of economy the administra- 
tion is trying to cripple another government bu- 
reau of which it disapproves. First eame the 
Federal Trade Commission. Now it is the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
eliminated more than one fourth of the budget 
upon which this bureau has been operating 
and proposes that in the coming fiseal year its 
activities be curtailed to come within a total 
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appropriation of $295,500. The chairman of 
this committee is Senator Wesley Jones, who 
has led the administration’s persistent cam- 
paign to have the Children’s Bureau consoli- 
dated with the Public Health Service and thus 
abolished. 

The Children’s Bureau and the Trade Com- 
mission are among the few departments of 
government to be cut so drastically. 

It is hard to discover what service of the 
Children’s Bureau has ineurred administration 
disapproval. The President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee on Unemployment turned to the bureau 
last July as the one source from which it could 
obtain statistics on poor relief and other social 
projects. 

Last year the Department of Justice also 
turned to the Children’s Bureau for aid. It 
needed an adequate study of juvenile delin- 
turned to the bureau best 
equipped to do this work. The Children’s 
Bureau is doing the job. In addition it is 
carrying out its general work, which concerns 
maternal mortality, child health studies, the 
study of state and local public welfare ad- 
ministration, mothers’ pension work, accidents 
to children, statistics as to accidents of minors 
and many other matters. 

This attempted destruction of the Children’s 
Bureau should meet determined opposition. 
Its cause is the cause of every home in Amer- 
ica.—The New York World-Telegram. 


quency, and it 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INTER-AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION 

Wuy do individuals and nations with normal 
development naturally seek wider and wider 
contacts? And why, in disillusion and disap- 
pointment, do they repeatedly turn in upon 
themselves and shun these very contacts to which 
they aspire in moments of expansion? Social 
vision through education in the social sciences 
will give us the answer to these questions. 
Until there is, therefore, a far wider spread of 
social information about human relations and 
reactions, we must expect setbacks in our inter- 
national programs of mutual understanding and 
accords. 

We have blundered greatly through lack of 


social understanding in our recent international 
efforts for friendly accord. Seldom have inter- 
national meetings been inspired by greater 
national selfishness. Progressive international- 
ism, however, is based upon nationalistic con- 
cepts. Nationalism and internationalism are 
only apparently mutually exclusive or self-con- 
tradictory. Programs of world betterment may, 
therefore, safely begin at home or within more 
restricted contiguous and _ regional areas. 
Frankly, wisdom counsels regional programs for 
the present in most of our interrelated political 
economic and social work. It is in this belief 
that an Inter-American Federation of Educa- 
tion has been proposed and is being organized. 

National cooperating committees from seven- 
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teen of the twenty-one republies of the west- 
rn hemisphere are helping to organize this 
Adherence of the remaining four 
The members of 


federation. 
countries has been promised. 
these committees are well-known educators and 
represent progressive education associations in 
ir countries. The ministers of education 
have shown naturally a keen interest in the fed- 
They constitute an ex-officio advisory 
committee. 


eration. 
eouneil to assist the organization 
The latter is made up of one person from each 
of the following countries—Uruguay, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Mexico, the Dominican 
Republie and the United States. Committee 
headquarters are in Washington at the National 
Edueation Association, which proposed the fed- 
eration and sponsors its present activities. The 
United States committee consists of the execu- 

ve committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the director general of the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Union, the commissioner of education of 
the United States, the commissioner of edueation 
of Porto Rico and the chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee of the federation. 

The growth of the Inter-American Federation 
of Edueation will be slow if it remains true 
to its present purposes. It believes that de- 
pendable Inter-American accord can only come 
from a cordial continental popular desire for 
Inter-American understanding.. The latter is 
impossible until through education there can 
be established in these twenty-one democracies 
permanent bases for friendly social action. 
Fifty years of fairly fruitless efforts for Pan- 
American accord should convince us of the 
futility of methods to establish effective Inter- 
American agreements, many of which are social, 
by governmental agencies, acting separately or 
cooperatively through governmental conferences. 
Successful cooperation among these republics 
demands that there first be prepared ground for 
common action; otherwise, resolutions proceed- 
ing from conferences will continue meaningless 
and without ratification. 

Inter-American accord must wait upon the 
building of a real public opinion; and the latter 
upon the education of our peoples by programs 
and methods that are continental in aim and 
Expanding and deepening oppor- 
tunities for edueation will lessen illiteracy, im- 
prove the franchise and strengthen the sense of 


purpose. 
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need among all Inter-American nations for 
friendly cooperation; in the understanding that 
mutual advantages are individual advantages 
Continental political agreements, even based on 
economic interdependence, can not be assured of 
any great measure of permanence unless they 
rest upon a social urge or need coming from 
a well-informed publie opinion. 

Another reason for the slow growth of the 
Inter-American Federation idea or project lies 
in the fact that few Latin-American countries 
have one outstanding, nationally representative, 
edueational association. Many of these coun- 
tries will have several similar associations. In 
time these associations may merge into a great 
organization that will represent and speak for 
the teachers, one for each country, as may truly 
be said of the National Education Association 
of the United States. The Inter-American Fed- 
eration was conceived in the hope that some 
time it may become a federation of these educa- 
tion associations. And it has already aided the 
development of the one national education as- 
sociation idea in the Latin-American countries. 
A former minister of Ecuador among others, for 
example, recommended to his country the for- 
mation of a national education association to 
cooperate with the federation. The Brazilian 
Edueation Association, encouraged by the fed- 
eration proposal, has greatly expanded its work. 
Last month it held in Rio de Janeiro its fourth 
national education The first, as 
I understand, was the immediate fruit of the 
federation proposal. 

The first preliminary conference of the Inter- 
American Federation of Education was held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, in the summer of 1929 dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. Ten 
countries were represented at the conference. 
A purely educational program was offered, and 
solely with the federation purpose in mind. 
The conference considered only helpful ways 
and means for promoting in these countries 
character and vocational training, without which 
the practical understanding of Inter-American 
fellowship and friendly accord is impossible. A 
second preliminary conference, continuing more 
or less the set-up and diseussion of the Atlanta 
conference, will be held in Panama, December 
23 to 31, 1932. 


conference. 
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The Panaman conference will be organized 
and held under the auspices of the secretary of 
education of that country, Dr. Jeptha Duncan, 
in cooperation with the Panaman national asso- 


ciation of teachers which represents the Re- 
public of Panama in the Inter-American Fed- 


eration of Education. A committee from the 
association will have active charge, with the 
minister of education, of the organization of 
the Panaman conference. Among the members 
of this committee are: Carlos Sucre C., presi- 
dent of the association; Max Arosemena, in- 
spéctor general of public instruction; J. D. 
Crespo, I’. R. Cespedes, Alfonso Tejeiro, Otilia 
and Esther N. de Calvo, all out- 


standing educators of Panama and well known 


Arosemena 


in the Latin-American countries. 

The Panaman conference will reemphasize the 
two major topies of the first preliminary or 
organization conference of the Federation which 
was held at Atlanta, U. S. A., in the summer of 
1929. 


mentary vocational and character training, the 


In the discussion of these topies, ele- 


Inter-American Federation hopes to aid in the 
development of a practical popular understand- 
ing of the need for Inter-American cooperation 
in all matters of concern in the daily living of 
the peoples of the Inter-American republies. 
GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT, 
Chairman of the Organization 
Committee. 


AN EXAMINATION INTO THE SPEECH 
HABITS OF FRESHMEN 

THE division of publie speaking! in the 
Pennsylvania State College has undertaken, this 
year, an experiment which we hope will lead, 
over a period of years, to some conclusions of 
worth, and which, more immediately, we know 
is making our work more useful to the students 


1It should be said that this test is the project 
of the Division of Public Speaking as a group, 
and not the work of one individual. After the 
members had decided through long consultation 
and, naturally, considerable argument, what were 
to be the objectives of the test, and precisely what 
data were desired, the actual compilation of the 
cards and blanks was made by Mr. Herbert Koepp- 
Baker, Speech Clinician of the Division. He has 
furnished the statistical data of this report. Be- 
sides Mr. Baker, the examiners for the test were 
Mrs. Calista B. Baker, Messrs Joseph F. O’Brien, 
and Clayton H. Schug, Instructors in Public 
Speaking, and Professor John H. Frizzell, in 
charge of the Division. 
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of the college. We have felt that to examine 
students at entrance for their physical defects 
and to omit any examination of their speech 
habits was not consistent. Accordingly, 
through the cooperation of the department of 
hygiene, we undertook this September just past 
the somewhat staggering task of giving a speech 
test to each of nearly 1,200 freshmen. We are 
now engaged in studying and tabulating the re- 
sults of that test, and while conclusions are 
neither final nor complete, and we are not stat- 
ing our findings categorically, we have been led 
to feel that teachers of language might find in- 
teresting food for thought in the tentative con- 
clusions which we have thus far reached. 

We set ourselves, through the medium of this 
test, to discover as accurately as possible, the 
following information about the entering fresh- 
man: (1) The amount and kind of his previous 
speech training; (2) the level of his enunciatory 
accuracy and skill; (3) the correctness of his 
pronunciation; (4) the general quality and 
character of his voice; (5) special disorders or 
defects of his speech or voice. Because of the 
fact that only two minutes of the time allowed 
for his physical examination could be given us, 
the securing of the desired information had to 
depend on the oral reading by the student of a 
predetermined body of material. The examiners 
had to be familiar with this material and to 
agree upon the desired standard of its render- 
ing. They were also compelled to attend very 
closely to all utterances of the student. 

Test cards were prepared on which were 
printed twenty-seven sentences, each of which 
contained a speech sound to be tested for, with 
each sound at least twice repeated in each sen- 
tence. While not remarkable for their thought 
content, these sentences were grammatically 
sound and “made sense.” Examiners were pro- 
vided with printed key cards, on which were in- 
dicated the sounds each sentence was aimed to 
test, as well as the symbols the examiners were 
to use in indicating their diagnosis and grading 
of the students examined. Thus, there were 
four qualities of voice to be watched for, viz., 
Defective, Unpleasant, Pleasant and Superior, 
denoted by the symbols D, 0, 1, 2, respectively. 
Rate was, by a similar loose and somewhat arbi- 
trary classification, to be observed under the 
headings, Normal, Abnormally Fast and Ab- 
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normally Slow (N, F, S$). Pronunciation and 
enunciation were to be graded, Poor, Fair, 
Good or Excellent, denoted by 0, 1, 2 or 3, while 
under the heading of Defects and Disorders 
were to be noted, Lisping, Stuttering, Foreign- 
ism and Speech Fear, with a symbol corre- 
sponding to each. 

The procedure of the examination was as fol- 
lows: As each student came to the examiner, he 
presented a blank form, previously handed 
him, and by him previously filled in. The up- 
per half of the blank showed his name, home, 
age, paternal occupation and parental extrac- 
tion, the kind and amount of his previous 
speech training, and any suggestions he cared to 
make as to his need for speech improvement. 
The lower half of the blank, which was left with 
the examiner for filing, contained spaces for in- 
dicating the grading and diagnosis of the stu- 
dent under the heads noted above. 

Students were, singly, handed the test card, 
and asked to read aloud and in their natural 
manner the sentences printed thereon. By 
means of his key ecard, the examiner followed 
each sentence as it was read, and indicated on 
the student’s blank, by a check under the proper 
heading, the number of defective sounds or mis- 
pronounced words. Also, by the appropriate 
symbol, he indicated the quality of the subject’s 
voice and his rate of speaking. Further, he 
listened carefully during the reading for any 
specifie defects or disorders sufficient to make 
the subject’s speech abnormally conspicuous to 
his auditors, and indicated the nature of such 
defects, by means of the proper symbol on the 
student’s blank. The blanks of all students 
found to have defects of sufficient seriousness 
were marked for immediate attention and sep- 
arately filed, while such students were urged to 
report at once or at earliest convenience to the 
speech elinie, for further examination, diagno- 
sis and treatment. Students with lesser defects 
or with easily remediable speech faults were 
given suggestions for improvement, or urged to 
report later to the clinic. Five examiners were 
used, generally in pairs, and were on duty 
eight hours a day during the five days of Fresh- 
man Week. Two hundred and one women stu- 
dents were examined, and 983 men students, a 
total of 1,184. 

What of the results? Incomplete as our 
study is thus far, we have found some matters 
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on which the examiners agree, and which are 
possibly of wider interest. 

(1) The ability to read aloud pleasantly, not 
to say with intelligence, was so rare as to be 
almost negligible. In a group of students se- 
lected as these were almost entirely from the 
upper two fifths of their high-school classes, it 
would seem that we have here a condition worth 
further study. Is such a condition but the nat- 
ural outcome of attempting to teach children to 
read by the modern “silent” method, wherein 
they do not “read’”’ but merely recognize printed 
symbols? <As yet, we do not know; we merely 
raise the query. 

(2) Enunciation was found to be only fair, 
mainly, we think, because of carelessness or in- 
difference on the students’ part, rather than 
from failure on the part of their English teach- 
ers to insist on enunciatory accuracy. Many 
pupils who would, from home training or 
teacher inspiration, articulate precisely are kept 
from it by fear of companion ridicule, just as 
throughout America accuracy of enunciation is 
by many regarded as an affectation. On the 
other hand, are not some teachers of language 
so over-precise in their articulation and in their 
demands on their pupils as to render imitation 
absurd? Or again, are not many teachers in 
other than linguistic subjects all too careless in 
requiring of pupils a high standard of enuncia- 
tion? Again, we only ask. 

(3) Pronunciation was, for the most part, 
surprisingly grotesque. This may be due to a 
number of causes: careless reading, i.e., hasty 
but inaccurate recognition of a printed symbol; 
limited vocabulary and limited reading; un- 
familiarity with the dictionary or with correct 
auditory models—all interdependent and inter- 
related. Again we refrain from specific asser- 
tion. 

(4) Just how far the faults of poor speech 
and voice habits are due to a lack of the right 
sort of speech training in the grade and see- 
ondary schools, we are far from ready to say. 
We feel, however, that there is a very vital con- 
nection into which we propose further inquiry. 
We were, let it be said, both surprised and 
gratified at the number of. students who had 
had some speech training. 

(5) While our examination is entirely frag- 
mentary in its findings along many lines, we 
feel that in the field of the discovery of more or 
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less serious defects and disorders, it has been 
entirely worth while. We have found twenty- 
eight students who are in need of immediate 
corrective treatment to get them into proper 
adjustment both as to speech and as to view- 
We have these students undergoing elin- 
now, at the beginning of their 
college career. We have found nearly sixty 
others whose need for help is not so immediate, 


point. 


ical treatment 


but who will, as rapidly as possible, be given 
such help as is needed. We find that slightly 
less than 8 per cent. of the entire group show 
some appreciable deviation from the normal, 
defects amounting to slightly less than 5 per 
cent., serious disorders to a trifle more than 24 
cent. No disorders were found 


per serious 
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among the women students examined, while a]- 
most 3 per cent. of the male students showed 
marked disorders. Defects (less serious but ap- 
preciable) were about equally distributed be- 
tween the sexes, the women students showing 
4.47 per cent., the men students, 4.88 per cent. 

(6) Finally, we feel that we have put into 
the minds of nearly 1,200 freshmen, however 
briefly, a consciousness of their own speech and 
made them feel its importance. Moreover, we 
have made a start upon the gathering of a con 
siderable body of data which, through study 
over a period of years, should yield conclusions 
of import in the field of speech. 

JOHN H. Frizzein 


REPORTS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
A PRELIMINARY statement of the program of 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors for its study of college and university 
teaching has been given by Professor H. W. 
Tyler, general secretary, who kindly permits 


publieation in ScHoot AND Society in advance 
of printing in the Bulletin of the association. 
The procedure calls for visits to numerous 


institutions to be made by Professor H. L. 
Dodge, of the University of Oklahoma, field 
director of the study, or by members of the 
local 
Visits 
are to be arranged in advance with officers of 


association’s committee or members of 


chapters commissioned for the purpose. 


local chapters. 

Two objects are specified for these visits in 
Dr. Tyler’s statement: 

(1) To obtain all available material bearing 
on teaching practices in the institution. 

(2) To enlist the interest of the members of 
the chapters in discussing general problems cov- 
ered by the study with special reference to 
specific problems in their particular institution. 

It is requested that “material and reports 
should be sent to the field director, Dr. H. L. 
Dodge, Norman, Oklahoma, as promptly as pos- 
sible.” 

Twelve questions are set forth as covering the 
program of the association’s study. They are 
as follows: 


(1) What are the effective means for assisting 
the teacher in service? 

(a) A definite understanding of what is ex- 

pected of him. 

(b) Visits to classes of younger teachers by 
experienced members of the department. 

(c) Visits by the younger men to classes in the 
same department or other departments 
taught by successful teachers. 

(d) Conferences among members of the staff. 

(2) How can methods used in the selection and 
enlistment of teachers be improved? 

(3) How ean recognition of good teaching b¢ 
increased ? 

(a) Placing excellence in teaching on at least 
as high a footing as successful research 
as a basis for promotion in rank and 
salary. 

(b) Making the rewards for good teaching such 
that one need not be induced to become 
an administrator to secure advancement. 

(c) Special salary provisions for superior teach- 
ing. 

(4) Under what conditions, if any, can student 
and alumni rating of teachers be successfully em- 
ployed? 

(a) To improve teaching? 

(b) To determine teaching success with a view 
to its reward by advancement in rank 
and salary? 

(5) What is the effect upon teaching of activi- 

ties such as the following: 

(a) Committee work within the institution. Ex- 
tension and correspondence work. 
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b) Unremunerative work closely related to his 

field of scholarship, such as editorial work. 

Remunerative outside employment, such as 
serving as consultants for industries. 

6) Is there evidence that courses in education 

the of a better college 


ntribute to making 


her? 

As a part of general college training. 

b) As a requirement for candidates for the 
doctor’s degree. 

How much emphasis should be placed on 
‘ground and general culture in the training of 
ege teachers? 
8) How important is it that college teachers 
about the 


How can such knowledge be 


something major problems of 
her education? 
tained? 
a) By teachers in service? 
b) During the period of preparation for teach- 
ing? 

9) What has been the effect of the compre- 
sive examination on teaching? Of the external 
examiner ? 

10) Can new type tests be used to improve 
teaching ? 

a) In the individual course. 
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(b) To determine the relative efficiency of teach- 

ers. 

(11) How far is the gain derived from meeting 
students in small sections worth the cost? Is see- 
tioning on the basis of ability worth wile and 
practicable? 

(12) What value attaches to such administra- 


tive practices as the following? 


(a) Standing faculty committee on the im- 
provement of teaching. 
(b) Interdepartmental conferences for discus- 


sion of college teaching. 

(c) Committee on educational research to foster 
cooperation between the department, col- 
lege, or school of education and other de 
partments, colleges, and schools on the 
campus. 

(d) Research projects in the field of college 
teaching carried on independently by 
faculty members or groups of faculty 
members. 

(e) Appointment of some official whose special 
position is to promote effective teaching. 

(f) Visiting and exchange professors appointed 
because of their success as teachers rather 


than as research workers. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


APPROXIMATELY 7,500 persons, of whom 4,010 
were individually registered, attended the nine- 
teenth annual meeting at the University of 
Pennsylvania, from March 9 to 12 of School- 
men’s Week, held jointly with the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Edueation Association. It was distinetly the 
largest attendance in the history of this joint 
educational convention. 

Some forty topies relating to education in 
schools and colleges were presented at about the 
same number of general and sectional sessions, 
round tables and demonstrations spread over 
four days and evenings. 

The programs on Conferences of Teachers in 
the University and Secondary Schools were: 
Art, commercial studies, English, geography, 
(reek and Latin, history, home economics, in- 
dustrial edueation, modern languages, music, 
science, physical education, mathematics and 
social studies. 

Among the speakers were: William H. Bris- 
tow, deputy superintendent, Department of 


Publie Instruction, Harrisburg; Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent, Philadelphia; John K. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
H. B. Chapman, Bureau of Research, Baltimore; 
Lightner Witmer, University of Pennsylvania; 
V. T. Thayer, Ethical Culture Schools, New 
York; James N. Rule, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Harrisburg; Clifford 
Woody, University of Michigan; G. A. Yoakum, 
department of elementary education, University 
of Pittsburgh; Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York 
University; President Thomas S. Gates, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Timon Covert, specialist 
in school finance, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ellsworth Worthington, Yale Uni- 
versity; Leta S. Hollingsworth, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Francis B. Haas, 
president, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; 
Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of 
education, Washington, D. €.; Clyde L. King, 
secretary of revenue, Harrisburg; Edward 
Logan, director of the budget; V. V. Anderson, 
director, The Anderson School, Staatsburg, 
N. J.; James M. Glass, Rollins College; Vida 
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R. Sutton, voice and diction eritic of the Na- 
Elmer 
Associa- 


tional Broadcasting Company; Joy 


Morgan, editor, National Edueation 
tion; S. A. 
Charles T. 


education, 


Courtis, University of Michigan; 
Loram, professor of comparative 
Yale Kandel, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


University; I. L. 
A program was tendered to Dr. A. Dunean 
Yocum, commemorating his twenty-five years of 
service in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Schoolmen’s Week meeting next year will 
be held at the University of Pennsylvania on 
March 29, 30 and 31 and April 1. 

The members of the 1933 committee elected 
to represent the state are as follows: Louis Nus- 
baum, district superintendent, Philadelphia; H. 
C. Moyer, Lebanon 
County; Arthur W. Ferguson, superintendent, 
York; J. Baird Beatty, 


county superintendent, 


principal, Radnor 
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Township High School, Wayne; J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, president, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock; Richard M. Gummere, head 
master, William Penn Charter School; Jessie 
B. Dotterer, elementary education, 
Cheltenham Township. The of the 
1933 committee representing the University of 
Pennsylvania will be appointed by Vice-Presi- 
dent McClelland at a later date. 

The officers for the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
1933 follows: E. H. 


director, 
members 


Association for are as 


Snow, principal, Lower Merion Junior High 
School, president ; Alice Thompson Miller, head 


art department, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, vice-president ; Winfield W. Men- 
hennett, West Chester State Teachers College, 
secretary. 


R. W. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PERSONALITY OF THE CANDIDATES 
FOR THE EDISON SCHOLARSHIP! 
THE purpose of this study was twofold: 

(1) to make a comprehensive analysis of the 

results of the tests given to the candidates for 

the Edison Scholarship during the years 1928— 

29 and 1929-30; (2) to compare the results 

with those obtained from giving parts of those 

tests to other high-school students and high- 

There candidates 

Edison Scholarship, including two 

for each state and the District of 
These candidates had been chosen in 


school graduates. were 98 
for the 
members 
Columbia. 
each state on the basis of rigorous examinations 
in which thousands of aspiring candidates par- 
ticipated. The students who were finally chosen 
from their respective states thus constitute a 
highly selected group. They probably represent 
those of the highest caliber among the half 
a million boys who graduated during these 
two years from high schools throughout the 
United States. 

These 98 chosen candidates were assembled 
and examined by the Edison Scholarship Com- 
mittee. The tests and records were composed 
of four parts: 

1 This paper was presented before Section I, Psy- 
chology, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at New Orleans. 


A questionnaire on the student’s background. 

A character test including questions on atti- 
tudes and moral judgment. 

A series of science tests, chiefly on physics, 
chemistry and mathematics. 

Records of an individual interview 
intelligence rating. 


and an 


The interview and intelligence rating were 
conducted by Dr. Hubert Howe. The charac- 
ter tests were scored by the committee, includ- 
ing the late Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Mr. Henry 
Ford and Mr. Harvey Firestone. The students 
were first selected on the basis of their scores 
on the science test and then on the basis of 
the other ratings. Complete records of the 98 
students were analyzed for this study. 

The author wishes to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge with thanks the splendid coopera- 
tion of Mr. C. J. Williams (vice-president of 
the Edison Company), Mr. Theodore Edison, 
Dr. Hubert Howe, Dr. Joseph Zubin and Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, director of the Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

In order to compare the Edison scholars 
with other students, a condensed form of the 
tests was prepared, including all sections of 
the tests dealing with background and attitudes. 
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The condensed form of the tests was given 
to 119 high-school graduates in a 
New York City and to all high-school students 


school in 


who participated in the essay contest sponsored 
by the Ameriean Association for the Advance- 
ment of Seience. 

Comparisons will be presented between the 
candidates for the Edison scholarship, which 
will heneeforth be referred to as the Edison 
scholars, the New York graduates, and, for 
the American Associa- 


several comparisons, 


mn for the Advancement of Science group. 


I. COMPARISONS OF BACKGROUND 


(1) Age. The average age of the Edison 
scholars was 17.7. Their age at graduation 


The age at grad- 
uation of the New York group was 18.0. Thus 


from high school was 17.1. 


the Edison scholars were about 


younger than the age at graduation of the New 
York graduates and probably more than a year 


one year 


younger than the graduates of the country as 
It has been found that there is a 
positive correlation at 


a whole. 
marked 
graduation and intelligence.” 


between age 
The younger age 
at graduation of the Edison scholars is thus an 
indication of their higher intelligence. 

2) Home background. Classification of the 
of the fathers of the Edison 
scholars indieates that 56 per cent. were of pro- 
fessional rank, 14 per cent. commercial, 23 per 
cent. skilled laborers, 4 per cent. farmers and 
3 per cent. unskilled laborers. Among the 
fathers of the New York graduates 49 per cent. 
were professional, 36 per cent. were commer- 


occupations 


12 per cent. were skilled laborers, 3 per 
unskilled laborers and, as expected, 0 per 


cial, 
cent. 
cent. farmers. 

The extremely small percentage of farmers 
among the fathers of the Edison scholars is 
quite surprising if we consider the fact that 
many of these graduates come from states that 
are predominantly agricultural. 

The tabulation of the occupations of the 
paternal grandparents of the Edison scholars 
revealed a slightly different picture. Only 36 
per cent. were professional, 9 per cent. com- 


2 J. B. Maller, ‘‘ Age Versus Intelligence as Basis 
for Predicting Scholastic Success in High School.’’ 
Teachers College Record, February, 1932. 
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mercial, 21 per cent. skilled workers, 1 per cent. 


unskilled laborers, and fully 33 per cent. were 


farmers. The comparisons are shown in 
Table I. 
TABLE I 
OCCUPATION OF FATHERS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
Fathers Fathers a 
Occupation of N.Y. of Edison *tners 


of Edison 


graduates scholars 
scholars 


Professional 


49 56 36 

Commercial 36 14 9 

Skilled worker 12 23 21 

Farmer 0 4 33 

Unskilled labor 3 3 l 

Total 100 100 100 
(3) Family. 51 per cent. of the Edison 
scholars had scientists in the family. Among 


the A. A. A. S. group 32 per cent. and among 
the New York graduates only 18 per cent. had 
scientists in the family. 
(4) Place of birth. 
birth and residence revealed that 


Distribution by place of 
23 per cent. 
of the Edison scholars were born and raised in 
a large city, 52 per cent. in a town, 25 per cent. 
in a rural community. Apparently, the propor- 
tion coming from rural communities was smaller 
than what one would expect from the distribu- 
tion of the population in the United States. 

(5) one of the 
scholars indicated the intention of going to 
college. Of the A. A. A. S. group 48 per cent. 
and of the New York graduates 54 per cent. 
intended to go to college. 

(6) Scientific apparatus. The students were 
asked whether they own any scientific appa- 
Of the Edison scholars fully 70 per 
cent. answered this in the affirmative. Of the 
A. A. A. S. group 42 per cent and of the New 
York graduates only 35 per cent. stated that 
they own any scientific apparatus. 


College. Every Edison 


ratus. 


II. CoMparRISON oF Hasits 


Several items in the tests were concerned 
with the student’s habits, how he spends the 
day, in what form of recreation he engages, 


what are his hobbies, ete. The answers pre- 
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sent a picture of the habit patterns among 
these representative groups of high-school stu- 
dents and graduates. 

(1) Time schedule. The 
asked to indicate how they ordinarily divide the 
24 hours between (1) sleep, (2) work, (3) eat- 
The answers revealed strik- 


students were 


ing, (4) recreation. 

ing differences between the three groups in 

this respect. These are shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 

DIVISION OF THE DAy 


Activity Edison NewYork A.A.A.S. 
? scholars 
Sleep 8.2 7.8 8.8 
Work 9.5 9.6 9.0 
Eat 2.0 1.6 1.8 
Recreation 4.3 5.0 4.4 
Total 24 24 24 


Table II indicates that the Edison scholars 
spent more hours per day on work and less 
hours on recreation than the other groups. The 
New York group spent less hours in sleep, only 
7.8 hours compared with 8.5 hours for the 
other two groups combined. They also spent 
less time on eating, 1.6 hours compared with 
1.9 for the others. But they spent more hours 
on work, 9.6 compared with 9.25, and more 
hours on recreation, 5.0 hours compared with 
4.35. Combining the four divisions of activity 
into two, it appears that the New York grad- 
uates spend less time on sleep and food and 
more time on work and play than the other 
groups. The latter two differences were statis- 
tically significant, being more than three times 
their respective standard deviations. 

The favorite form of 
among the Edison scholars was 
Reading was the favorite form of 
Tennis 


(2) Recreation. 
recreation 
swimming. 
recreation among the other two groups. 
ranked second as the favorite form of recrea- 
tion. 

(3) Hobbies. The most frequent hobby 
among the Edison scholars was experimenta- 
tion; among the A. A. A. S. it was the collect- 
ing of stamps and other objects. Radio was 
the favorite hobby of the New York group. 

(2) Choice of vocation. Engineering was 


the predominant vocational choice among the 
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Edison scholars, teaching the most frequent 
choice in the other groups. 


III. Srupy AND READING 


A comparison of the results on the questions 
concerning study and reading revealed a number 
of differences: 

(1) Favorite study. The subject of instrue- 
tion which the Edison scholars considered their 
favorite was physics. The New York graduates 
chose chemistry, and the A. A. A. S. contestants 
chose mathematics as the favorite 
Biology ranked second among the New York 
graduates, and fourth in the other groups. En- 
glish ranked third among the New York group 
and the A. A. A. S. contestants, and fifth 
among the Edison scholars. 

(2) Choice of book. The type of books con- 
sidered as favorites among the Edison scholars 
was that of science and invention. The second 
place was given to books on economics, followed 
by mystery, adventure, fiction and travel. Books 
on biography and history were given the last 
place. The choice of the other groups was 
quite different. Fiction ranked first, followed 
by science, economies, travel and history. Then 
come books on biography and invention. Books 
on mystery and adventure were given the last 
place. 

(3) Choice of periodicals. The periodicals 
chosen as favorites among the Edison scholars 
were Popular Science and Science and Inven- 
tion. The New York groups chose the Literary 
Digest as their favorite. The A. A. A. S. group 
chose the National Geographic and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


subject. 


IV. CoMPARISON OF ATTITUDES 


A large number of questions dealt with the 
student’s attitude toward various social prob- 
lems. 

(1) Capital and labor. The students were 
asked whether, in their opinion, the present 
relation of capital to labor is reasonably fair. 
Among the Edison scholars 86 per cent answered 
this question in the affirmative, 13 per cent. left 
this question unanswered, and only 1 per cent. 
answered it in the negative. In the A. A. A. S. 
group 49 per cent. answered it in the affirma- 
tive and 51 per cent. in the negative, while in 
the New York group only 37 per cent. answered 
it “yes” and fully 63 per cent. answered it “no.” 
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it appears that the Edison scholars were most 
inclined to favor the status quo and the New 
York group least inclined in that direction with 
regard to the question of the relation of capital 
to labor. It should be added, however, that 
the conditions under which the tests were given 
to the various groups were not identical and 
may account in part for the differences. 
(2) Attitude toward work. One of the ques- 
tions read: “Assuming it were an engineering 
id financial possibility, and you were given 
e opportunity of devoting 20 years of your 
life to be in sole charge of digging a hole 30 
miles into the earth’s interior, would you accept 
One third of the Edison 
scholars and a similar proportion of the 
A. A. A. S. group answered this question in 
e affirmative. In the New York group only 
12 per cent answered it in the affirmative, while 
fully 88 per cent. stated that they would de- 
‘line the offer. 
3) Attitude 
act that the interest of the Edison scholars 
was definitely in the field of science their atti- 
ude toward art was not altogether negative. 
revealed from the answers to the 
as to what their attitude would be 
toward a brother who wanted to be an artist 
Only 4 per cent of the Edison 
scholars said that they would attempt to dis- 
suade him, while 86 per cent stated that they 
would encourage him, and 10 per cent. left 
Among the A. A. 
group 2 per cent. answered the ques- 
tion in the negative, while in the New York 
group there was not a single answer in the 


it or turn it down?” 


toward art. In spite of the 


T 


ils Was 


question 


or a poet. 


the question unanswered. 
A. Si: 


negative. 

(4) Attitude toward discoveries. An inter- 
esting difference was revealed in the answer to 
the question as to what discovery or invention 
would, in their opinion, be of greatest benefit 
Among the Edison scholars the 
were 


to mankind. 


most 


frequently mentioned discoveries 
those dealing with the utilization of the power 
Among the other two groups the 

mentioned discoveries were 
those dealing with eures for cancer and other 
In the New York group the utiliza- 
tion of waste was mentioned by 16 per cent. It 
should be noted that fully 9 per cent. of the 


high-sehool graduates believed that the disecov- 


of the atom. 
frequently 


most 


diseases. 
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ery of greatest importance would be that of 
perpetual motion. 

(5) Attitude toward self-defense. The stu- 
dents were asked: “If some acquaintance of 
yours unfairly accused you of cheating what 
would you do?” There was agreement among 
the groups that the best thing to do is to dis- 
prove the accusation or to prove one’s inno- 
cence. This answer was given by 76 per cent. 
of the students. 
18 per cent. stated that they would ignore the 


Among the Edison scholars 


accusation and 6 per cent. would demand satis- 
faction. In the other group 23 per cent. would 
ignore the accusation and only 1 per cent would 


demand satisfaction. 


V. COMPARISON OF IDEALS 


The following four items will illustrate the 
questions coneerning the ideals of these stu- 
dents: 

(1) The 
tion read: “Outside of the field of religion, 
what three men, not now living, do you think 


Great men most admired. ques- 


particularly deserve your respect and admira- 
tion ?” 
by the Edison scholars were Lincoln, Pasteur 
and Washington. The A. A. A. S. group gave 
the names of Lincoln, Washington and Frank- 


The three men most frequently given 


lin. The New York group gave the names of 


Lincoln, Washington and Pasteur. It appears 
that in spite of the enormous differences be- 
of our three 


tween the environments 


there was marked agreement as to the heroes 


groups 


among high-school graduates. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
direction to give the names of men not now 
living the name of Edison and that of Einstein 
were included by at least 7 per cent. of the 
students among the three greatest men. 

(2) Qualities admired in great men. 
teresting difference was revealed in the answer 
to the question concerning the qualities ad- 
mired in great men. The Edison scholars gave 
mental ability as the most admirable quality. 
In the A. A. A. S. group courage was given 
the first place and ability the fifth, while in the 
New York group perseverance was given as 
the most admirable quality. 

(3) Quality needed for success. There was 
agreement among the three the 
answers to this question. Ambition and per- 


An in- 


groups in 
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severance were considered the most important 


qualifications for suecess in any pursuit. 
Ability was given only the fourth place. 

(4) Hacrifice for SUCCESS. One of the ques- 
tions read: 

Which one of the following would you be willing 


to sacrifice for the sake of being successful? 


(1) Happiness (5) Honor 
(2) Comfort (6) Health 
(3) Reputation (7 )Money 
(4) Pride (8) Love 


among the three groups in 
The items to be sac- 
were those of 


There is agreement 
answering this question. 
sake of 
comfort, money and pride. 
of the Edison scholars included health among 
these, while 4 per cent. of the New York group 


rificed for the success 


Not a single one 


included health among the items to be sacrificed 
for the sake of success. 

One more comparison will be presented. It 
is based on the answer to a problem which has 
attracted considerable attention as a problem 


of moral discrimination. It read: 


You are the head of an expedition which has 
come to grief in the desert. There is enough food 
and water left to enable three people to get to the 
outpost of The rest must 
perish. Place check marks in front of three names 
which you think should be saved: 

a. A brilliant scientist 60 years old. 


nearest civilization. 


b. Two half breed guides, ages 58 and 32. 

c. The scientist’s wife—interested mainly in so0- 
ciety matters, age 39. 

d. Her little son, age 6. 

e. The girl you are engaged to marry. 

f. Your best friend, a young man of your own 
age, who has shown great promise in the 
field of science. 

g. Yourself. 


There was agreement among the groups as to 
the one most frequently chosen to survive—the 
best friend. The second and third places were 
given by the Edison scholars to the little boy 
and self, by the A. A. A. S. group to the little 
boy and sweetheart, and in the New York group 
to the sweetheart and self. 

The writer has given this question, as part 
of a moral judgment test, to 500 graduate stu- 
dents of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The answers of the graduate students to this 
question included the friend, self and guide. 
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Before drawing any conclusions it should be 
added that this paper dealt only with one phase 
of the comparative study, namely, with the 
records of background and attitudes. No com- 
parisons were made here with regard to achieve- 
ment. There is ample evidence that the Edison 
scholars were markedly superior to the other 
groups in knowledge of physies, chemistry and 
mathematies. 

SUMMARY 


The Edison scholars were selected on the 
basis of extensive examinations in science and 
were chosen from thousands of examinees in 
every part of the country. In their attitude 
and habits they tend toward extraversion and 
practical mindedness rather than intraversion. 
The interest and abilities of these candidates lie 
definitely in the field of science and they may 
be considered as representative of the American 
young men of Their fathers were 
chiefly professional men and there were many 
scientists in their family. This is consistent 
with the findings of Dr. Cattell in his analysis 
of the background of American men of science. 

Comparison with the other groups of high- 
school graduates can be made only with reserva- 
tion in view of the relatively small number of 
eases. The differences in judgment, attitude and 
habits, however, are indicative of real differ- 
ences. Equally interesting are the similarities 
between the various groups of high-school grad- 
uates with regard to some of the attitudes and 
ideals included in this study. 


science. 


J. B. MALLER 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Second edition, revised. 
John H. McCracken, Editor. Pp. xiv +1066. 
Williams and Wilkins. $4.00. 

SmitTH, Lewis W., Vincent H. OaspurN and HARoLD 
F. Watson. Ventures in Contemporary Reading. 
Pp. viii+147. Longmans, Green. $1.00. 

WALLENROD, REUBEN. John Dewey, Educateur. 
Pp. 227. Jouve and Cie, Paris. 


3 The other sections of the study include a com- 
prehensive analysis of the science tests, a follow-up 
of the Edison scholars in their college work, and 
the correlations between the various tests and 
ratings and scholastic success. 











